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No. 223. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Tour through the Southern Provinces 
of the Kingdom af Naples. ®¥ the 
Hon. R. Keppel Craven, &c. Londons: 
1821, 4to. pp. 449. - ~~ ; 


Owing to the space we have devoted to thie} 
Doge of Venice, we can this week do little 
more forthe Tour-through Naples, than tell 
our readers that it is publi The name 
of the writer has recently attracted so much 
attention, as to render any personal notice 
unnecessary ; and we shall only observe, that 
he looks at objects-with the eye of :an ele- 
gant scholar, and writes upon them like a 
gentleman. His volume is perhaps too 
much of an itinerary; but there isa good 
deal of pleasing and useful matter in it, and 
the engravings which illustrate it are very 
beautifal. 

We shall, for the present, merely quote a 
few loose and unconnected , under 
titles to render thém intelligible. ° 

A Memorable Duel.— I.cannot find that 
Ostani is yoted for any event in 
remote or Fecent times, except a celebrated 
duel, which; took place -in the. town about 
the year 1664, the details of which are so 
sorongyy indicative of the temper and man- 
ners of the times, that they may perhaps 
plead ati excuse for their insertion. 

“The m ent of the sword, as an 
offensive and defensive weapon, was at that 
period not only considered as the most fa- 
shionable and manly accomplishment which 
a nobleman could possess, but was generally 
practised by all ranks of ‘persons ; for it'is 
noted that-even at a'less remote cra the 
fishermen of Taranto, after the daily labours 
imposed by the exercise of their profession, 
were wont to meet in the evening, and. re- 
sort to the recreation of: fencing. The bar- 
barous custom of duelling, maintained in its 
fall foree by false notions of honour and 
prerogative, the inefficiency of the laws, and 
the errors of feudal institutions, ‘contributed 
no doubt to ennoble this sanguinary art, and 
extend the erersinores of its exercise through- 
out the realm. 

“The Count of Conversano, called also 
Duke of Le Noci, of the family of Aquaviva, 
and the Prince of Freaciilla, of that of 
Im i, were the two most powerful lords 
in lower Apulia ; the former boasted of his 
ancient descent, his numerous titles, and his 
great domains, and nuimbered among his 
predecessors a succession of nobles whose 
tyrannical and violent disposition had desig- 
nated them as arace dreaded by their in 
feriors, and hated by their equals. The 
Prince of Francavillawas of Genoese extrac- 
ton, but his family had been settled in the 
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kingdom from the time of Charles the 
Fifth, and he emulated the Count in pride, 
while he surpassed him in wealth. “Their 
territories joined, and the constant litigations 
arising out of their inordinate but ill-timed 


2p jurisdictions were thereby superadded to the 


Hlobg list of mutual fujuries recorded by both 
families. “Pheir aminosity broke out at Na- 
ples, on seme trifling’ occasion, when they 
were each in their carriage, and after a long 
contest of words the Count of Conversano 
challenged the Prince of Francavilla to decide 
their difference by the sword; the latter 
declined this mode of combat, as ill suited 
to his age and infirmities, but consented to 
the duel if the arms might be exchanged for 
pistols. His antagonist, who was esteemed 
the best swordsinan in the kingdom, insisted 
on his first proposal, and excited the Prince 
to accede to it by the application of several 
blows with the flat side of his weapon, An 
insult so grossly offered in the public streets 
authorised the existing government, carried 
on through the administration of a big 
to suspend or check the consequences likely 
to arise by placing the aggressor under arrest 
for a time, ordering them 
both*to retire to the respective estates: 
But the feelings of unsatisfied hatred in the 
one, and of insulted pride in. the other, were 
not likely to be allayed by this exclusion from 
the world ; and in a short time the Prince of 
Franeavilla proposed a champion in his 
cause, in the person of his sister’s only son, 
the Duke ‘of Martina, of the house of Car- 
raceioli. This young man was but just re- 
turned from his travels, and his education 
was not completed, so that although the Count 
of Conversano admitted, with a bratal antici- 
pation of success, the substitution of this 
youthful adversary, it was agreed that a year 
more should ela vious to the final 
termination of their differences, and the field 
of battle was: fixed at Ostuni, the jurisdic- 
tion of which town had been previously 
claimed and. disputed by both noblemen. 
The eyes of the whole — were direct- 
ed with anxious and fearful expectation to- 
wards this spot ; but the wishes of the ma- 
jority were entirely on the side of the Duke 
of Marton, whose youth, accomplishments, 
and amiable disposition called forth the in- 
terest of all ranks. His uncle, actuated more 
by the apprehensions of shame in the event 
of defeat, than by feelings of affection for his 
relative, endeavoured to insure suevess by 
the following stratagem: A gentleman, who 


those days, a retainer in his family, lett it 
abruptly one night, and sought the Count of 
Conversano’s castle, into which he gained 
admission hy a recital of injurious treatment 
and fictitious wrongs, heaped upon him by 
the tyrannical and arbitrary temper of the 





had been some time, as was the custom in | puch 
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Prince of Francavilla. A complaint of-thigs 
nature was always the passport to the " 
favour and good graces, and he not only 
mitted this gentleman to the full yme 
of his princely hospitality, but having fom 
that he was an experienced and dexte} 
swordsman, passed most of his time in prag =~ 
tising with him that art, which he soon 
hoped would insure the triumph he valu 
most on earth. A few days previous to that 
fixed for the duel, the guest, under pretences 
of paying a visit to his relatives, withdrew 
from the Count of Conversano’s territories, 
and secretly returned to those of his em- 
ployer ; where he lost no time in comnmiii- 
cating to his nephew all the peculiarities 
and advantages repeated experience had 
enabled him to remark in the Count’s man. 
ner of fencing. The Duke of Martina was 
thereby taught that the only chance of suc- 
cess which he could look to, was 
ing on the defensive during the early part 
of the combat: he was instructed that his 
antagonist, though avowedly the most able 
manager of the sword in the k » was 
extremely violent, and that if he could 
the thrusts made on the‘first attack, how- . 
ever ‘formidable from superior skill ‘and. 
strength of wrist and arm, he might perhaps > 
afterwards obtain success over an adversary, 
whose person, somewhat inclined to corpu. 
lency, would speedily become exhausted : 
from the effects of -his own impet 5 
The Duke of Martina, furnished with> 
salutary advice, and strong in the conviction 
of what he deemed a just canse, awaited in 
calm anxiety the day of battle ; and the be- 
haviour of the two combatants on the. last: 
morning strongly characterizes their differ. 
ent dispositions, as well as the manners and: 
habits of the age they lived in. The Duke of. 
Martina made his will, con himeelf, 
ve preter re a leave er 

who retired to oratory to 

the time her son devoted to dhe onfiea’ wi 
ardor gin proce yce 1p 
tuous to be er: ‘im ; 


friends and retainers: 
tally etheding . preter 
y ing to. his sat 
inexperience, remarked,./ado:@ 
pretto*. They met at the place 
it was an open space before.a 
friars at Ostuni ; but these..go. 
their intercession’ and ers, 
upon the combatants to remove 
similar plot of ground, in fro 
in convent, in the same 
the bishop and clergy, carryi 


the in 
solemn , attempted in vain to dis. 
sade them frorb theit ileddy : 

were dismissed with scorn, et rig 4 
a om ein to kill a kid, or rather to make 
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began. It uo ot pe me oe eae 
ed the Dike an o i 

inself of the count ne tind received’ 

when he found the Count began to be out 

and off his guard, he assumed the 

having wounded him, 

satisfied, and proposed 

further hostility; but, 

to the soul by tis unexpected re- 

the Count refused all offers of accom- 

, and by blind revenge and redou- 


bled. i lost all comamand of him- 

po apy dr a Ayre seages Lyng ire 

minated the test, r with his life. 

.. the Prince of Franeavilla, 

inci were as little honourable 

of his adversary, and whose thirst 

no less ‘insatiable, had 

a band of assassins to waylay and 

im .on his = See had he re- 
turned vietorious from the conflict.” 

Death of Murat. 

. “ The road from Monteleone to Nicastro, 
where I was to sleep, dees not run through 
ik Pizzo, but I was induced to deviate from it 
to visit a spot which hat obtained an interest 
from anevent closely connected with the po- 

itical history of this co , and not indif- 
ferent to that of Europe at » Joachim 
Musat, in the antumu of 1815; landed at il 
Pizzo with a few followers, and was ar- 
rested by .its inhabitants, whom he had in 
vain stimulated to join him, thrown into a 
prison, condemmed to be shot by a military 


_ commission in virtue of a law which he him- 


had promulgated, and executed four 
after bis ill-advised arrival. 
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i sovereign, und 
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cautiously, bnt without 

s shut up; leaving him aed his ad- 


mute surprise, 
slunk awa 
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herents to ponder on the inauspicious com- 
wbencément of their etiterprise. 
© The! town of Monteleone, which he had 
, and raised sees yg Se 
ital, was supposed to 
t shim ; it was only seven miles 
thither he immediately resolved 
ied, to: Saw + alle yom a 
surroending 20, a 
of the-town itself, belongs to 
e of Jufantado ; and a 
aut there possess t ki 
hist ing the aboli- 
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duri early period of the oe- 
cupation of Spain by the French, at the time 
that Murat was governor of Madrid, 
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“* After a momentary delay, this, person, 
atténded by @ sufficient number of the inha- 
Pizzo, strong in arms and deter- 
wed the intruder with such 
proms titude as. to gain considerably upon 
im before he had reached the summit of 
the steep acclivity above mentioned. 
himself thus resolutely: followed, and ex- 
posed to the shots which were fired by his 
pursuers, he considered it more advisable to 
seek the beige which hae hones his. small 
ty; an iring 0 ting nis way 
Sonngh the pa souk, which thus 
unexpectedly attacked him, he threw himself 
from off the road, into the deep and rocky 
ravine which borders it, and through whose 
rugged and almost impracticable declivities 
he sought a nearer way to the shore. In this 
psec retreat he was accowpanied by 
is own |ittle troop, and followed by the 
townspeople and their leader; but found on 
his arrival at the beach, that the vessels 
which had brought him and-his party had, 
through mistake, fear, or treachery, put to 
sea again. He jumped into a fishing-boat, 
and was endeavouring to push it off from 
the shingles, when his opponents having 
overtaken him, and a shot from them having 
wounded one of his companions, he held up 
a white handkerchief, in token of surrender, 
and was led, or rather hurried to the little fort, 
dignified with the name of castle, and form- 
ing the citadel of il Pizzo. In his way there 
he suffered, from the mob which collected, 
the most injurious treatment ; and it is even 
said that a woman, who conceived herself 
aggrieved in the loss of one of her sons, exe- 
cuted asa bandit, probably most deservedly, 
through his orders some years before, tore 
off one of the whiskers from his cheek, ina 
fit of revenge upon the presumed author of 
her misfortane. 

‘*He was at first thrust into a wretched 
cell, where he passed the night, but was re- 
moved to a more decent apartment, and fur. 
nished with every immediate article of ne- 
cessity, through the order of the command- 
ant of the division, who arrived from Mon- 
teleone early the next morning. A telegra- 
phic despatch communicated the intelligence 
of his descent to Naples, and the same mode 
of conveyance brought back the order to pro- 
ceed immediately on his judgment. He had 
landed on the 8th of October, and on the 
13th, the court having pronounced sentence, 
he was executed, after having confessed him- 
self, and written to his wife. 

“ The fortress in which le was shut up is 
of very small dimensions ; on a platform 
which extends over the first story, two 
parallel walls form a kind of uncovered cor- 
ridor of about twelve’ paces in length, termi- 
nating in a parapet towards the sea. He 
stood with his back against this, and having 
himself given the signal, received the fire of 
the soldiers placed at the opposite extremity, 
and fell with his head against the door of a 
reom in which all the officers who had ae- 
companied him were at the time confined. 
His body was immediately buried in the 
principal church in the town, an edifice to- 
wards the restoration of which he had, in 
® former passage through Calabria, given 


mination, 





2000. ducats. The vault which contains his 
remains is marked by some boards let into 
the pavement.” _ ° 
“} have more than once heard him ex- 
ss his conviction that he should receive 
his death by a tnusket shot, but he had pro- 


Finding | bably anticipated it in the field - battle. It 
is just pestible to suppase that the m 
 terious fatality which subjected him toa fate 


$0 different on the coast of Calabria, ma 
have awakencd in the bitterness of his 
last reflections the scene and recollection 
of the summary judgment and execution 
over which he presided within the walls of 
Vincennes. 

“It required all the charms of nature in 
their most powerful array to banish from m 
mind the impression produced by the sight of 
the humble sepulchre of him whom I had 
beheld revelling in the full wantonness of ab. 
solute power but eighth months before he 
descended to it in ignominy, 

“‘ The splendour of Murat’s court, per 
haps the most brilliant in Europe at the 
period I allude to, as greatly exceeded the 
rank he held among other sovereigns, as the 
appointment and numbers of his troops were 
ag wee to the resources and popula. 
tion of the kingdom; and both were charae- 
teristic of that indiscriminately profuse dis. 
position which could reward the merits of an 
opera dancer upon the same scale of liber- 
ality with the services ofa general or a 
minister of state. 

“* His wife, with the same high notions of 
magnificence, was no means so in- 
judiciously generous; and had they not 
both too blindly followed a system of de- 
ceit, which, though sometimes successfully 
adapted to subordinate political negociations, 
cannot be applied with equal advantage to 
ali times and exigencies, they might per- 
haps have preserved some remnants of that 
station to which fortune had exalted them, 
wtb oye descended to the level of 
mediocrit ess perilous gradations. 

oe) celebrated aaasian said of some in- 
triguing diplomatist, ‘ J/ crait gu’il trompe 
parcequ’il ment ;’ and this conviction seemed 
nowhere so strongly rooted as in the habits 
of these individuals. 

‘* On the evening that saw the departure 
of Joachim from the walls of Naples, which 
he was destined never again to behold, he 
ordered the publication of a constitution, 
dated six weeks before ; and at the moment 
he was entering the carriage of one of his 
attendants, for the purpose of secret escape, 
Madame Murat was gravely announcing 
to his’ confidential friends and advisers his 
determination to collect a few scattered 
troops still left in the capital, aud make 
one last effort to arrest the progress of the 
enemy. When, a fortnight previous to 
this, the defeat of the Neapolitan troops at 

was already known in the metro- 

polis, a bulletin, said to be written with a 

wore by Murat’s own hand on the field of 
attle, announced a complete victory, 
the eapture of several pieces. of cannon. 

“ At ow that t nested —_~ 
ready. in march towards Naples, 
queen regent, as she was called, reviewed the 
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civic guard with extraordinary grace ard 
spirit, and asstred them that a few more 
days would liberate them from all the hard- 
ships and dangers attached to the discharge 
of their functions; and the last minutes she 
passed in the palace were employed in gra- 


ciously sting some favourites to attend 
her breakfast he following morning, at in- 
junction which was followed by her imme- 
diate removal to the ship from which she 
never again stepped on the oy teary shore. 

The aspect presented by the interior of 
the royal residence on this day was as ex- 
traordinary as. it was novel to.a spectator, ac- 
customed to see it only in its gala trim. The 
courts were full of servants tumultuously 
demanding the arrears of their wages, and 
taking earnest of future payment in the sei- 
zure of the horses belonging te the estab- 
lishment. The long corridors and galleries, 
untenanted by guards and liveried menials, 
presented no obstacles to the few visitors 
whom interest or curiosity attracted towards 
the closing scene of this drama. The kingly 
apartment itself, still adorned with the pon- 
derous spoils of Herculaneum and, Pompeii, 
relieved by Lyons embroidery and India 
muslins, was obstructed by large paecking- 
cases, and its mosaic pavements. soiled by 
the dirty-footsteps of porters and carriers, 
and strewed with wisps of hay or paper 
shavings. The ladies in waiting, accoutred 
in the usual costly garb of attendance, were 
gnawing a few chicken bones, the scanty re- 
mains of the day’s single meal ; and, lastly, 
the indefatigable occupier of the tenement, 
decked out in all the elegance and recherche 
of the last Paris fashions, and preserving 
the careless smile of assumed complacency, 
strangely contrasted with haggard eyes and 
care-worn cheeks, was variously employed 
in packing up jewels, distributing money, 
dictating letters, and receiving or dismissing 
visitors with all the minute distinction of 
courtly etiquette.” 

(Zo be continued.) 





Marino Faliero, Doge of Fenice.. An 
Historical .Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
With Notes. The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem. By Lord Byron, London, 
1821. 8vo. pp- 261. 


This play, “‘ meditated” for “ four years” 
by the noble writer, and printed at a rate of 
time proportionably slow, has at length, and 
in length, made its appearance; and though 
we cannot say of it “‘the more haste the 
worse speed,” it does most certainly partake 
in its own nature.of much of the tediousness 
employed in its concoction. That there are 
some fine thoughts,and a few admirable pas- 
sages, our extracts will show; but taken as 
a whole, Faliero is about as tiresome atra- 
gedy as genius ever produced, It wants even 
the brilliant faults of the author’s preceding 
works ; and’ is ‘a drawling story stagnating 
through five boggy aets, with hardly here 


and there an ignis fatuus or Jack-o-loné’ 


ther, td relieve the level and dismal moto: 
tony. tis indeed*'strange to observe upon 
& composition of so interesting a kind, from 
the pen of so eminent an individual; thatit 


feelings. 





is- of that dull and heavy character which 
tasks perseverance to master, and defies 
atience_to do more than tolerate. Had 

rd Byron published nothing before, his 
present effort would have. excited very little 
attention : ‘from an unknown hand it would 
have sunk ‘into early oblivion; and as it is 
the highest literary attempt of a splentid 


poet, if can only attract notice by its connec. 


tion with his name, but add nothing to its 


| popularity. or glory. 


efore examining the play, however, in 
detail, we must offer a few comments upon 
the preface and notes which accompany it. 
His lordship sets out with a sort of. disser- 
tation upon: Venice,—*‘ every thing about 
which, he tells us, is or was extraordinary: ” 


sand perhaps nothing more extraordinary 


than what he goes on to state, namely, tliat 
“ her aspect is like a dream.”—He might 
have added with equal meaning, “ or like an 
ousel or like a whale: ’’ for the simile is un- 
intelligible: nonsense. In proceeding, the 
noble lord’ displays a littleness ‘and vanity 
very.unworthy of his talents and fame ; and 
a dislike of his native country which is sil 
affectation, if not most discreditable to his 
Indeed, if his lordship pursues 
Voltaire’s plan, which he has recently adopt- 
ed, and animates us with brochure, tale, or 
poem, every three. months, we shall soon 
become acqmainted with all his accomplish- 
ments. We already knew from his pamph- 
let ty Mr. Bowles, how far he could swiin ; 
and wé now leaf not only that he can read 
various Ftalian dialects ‘* in the original 
language” (preface, p. xi);.but. that his 
detestation of the English is so great, that 
not even those who had letters of introduc- 
tion to him:could precure the honour of his 
nod--(of ‘‘a thousand’such presentations press- 
ed upon him,” he received but two Trish wo- 
men)—and that four lords and ten common- 
ers, whom he condescends to immortalize by 
naming, have been his sole exceptions to 
the amiable resolution of never exchanging 
a word with any of his countrymen. (Appen- 
dix, 207-8 passim.) Suchis the noble lords 
patrin-phobia, that he seems to pride him- 
self in avowing these eontemptibly pettish, 
or grossly unnatural sentiments. t itis 
not to personal contact with his country- 
men alone that this British peer is so de- 
cidedly -hostile: he asserts that he would 
not even read the English newspapers: Ina 
note full of - feeble derision, in which he 
talks (for the calamities of men have, no 
syurpathy frown him) ef waking Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and vf “Manager Dibdin,” he thus 
disburthens himself. 
“Of what has oceurred since: Maturin’s 
* Bertram,’ Tam not aware; so that I may 
be traducing, throtgh ignordénee, some ex- 
cellent new writérs ; if so, Pheg their pardon: 
I have been absent from England nearly five 
years, and, till last year, f never read an 
Znglish newspaper since ty departure, and 
am how only aware of theatrical mattefs 
through the medini. of the Parisian Gazette 
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> It is with diffidence,though founded onfacts 
Within. our own knowledge, that we hesitate 
to pin our entire belief to this. assurance of 
his. lordship’s: ignorance of the: new writers. 
Secret be teens 
and. praised such works, if he has not): 
read them; and ‘we ate much.' misfdkenif:, 


any Englishman resident dbread is 
iy and profusely supplied: with toe pal. 


eations as the person who ventures this: net.’ 
very reputable disclaimer. As for’ his net- 
reading the newspapers, we:can exeuse him’ 
that offence, since he confesses to the peru-” 
sal of Galignani’s Parisian Gazette, w : 
neither more nor less than an oct#o reprint’ 
of the Literary Gazette, which that modest 
and honest foreigner approptiates wholesale 
to himself, without either-leave ‘or, -acknow*> 
ledgement. Perhaps the noble! lord is des. 
sirous of patronizing plagiaristns’ of this:des+ 
cription: and we trust that. Mr. ‘Galiguan’’ 
will not failto insert tliis in his copy, 
for his lordship’s gracious consideration. |. 
There are two other paragraphs in this. 
Preface, not undeserving of notice: 
his. eceentricities, the writer (we hope ae 
truly as im thie oe re- 
lates that he never saw Miss O'Neill, having 
made and. kept a determination to see no- 
thing which should divide or disturb 
his: recollection of Mrs. Siddons: . This 
is but a poor compliment to the actresses of . 
Drury Lane, whom, if re is nota liar, 
eh op countenaneed. and cli¢rished | 
Wi is warmest’ approbation. Probably . 
they did not disturb: his lordship’s ¢ragi¢ re- 
collections; but stilbit is u ious to twit. 
them in this manner. : He isa droll: mans; 
he must have his fling at-every body ‘in turn, 
from his friend) Hobhouse, alias. “ my boy 
Hobby, ” to the poor actresses of the thea» 
tre where he was one of the sub-committee, , 
| The oe in this a shall, 
étain us from the tragedy, is following... 
‘Itis the fashion od) tanlaeratel Horace, 
Walpole ; firstly, because he wasi a noble. . 
man, and secondly, prvi. ae lex ; 
man ;. but to say nothing ofthe composition , 
of his incom = fe letocss and of the Castle - 
of Otranto, he is: the “ Ultimus Remano- 
rum,” the author of the Mysterious: Mother, 
a tragedy of the highest order, and not a, 
puting love-play. He is. the father ofthe, 
first xomance,: and of the rere in, oust | 
mage, and surely worthy of :4: higher, 
place than any living writer, be:he who lie, 
may.” boosiyimad shift’ 
This is as good a puff to: the: volumes off; 
correspondence about to appear, as if it had. 
been foisted in in London instead -of being” 
\ written at Venice; but'that is nothing to the, 
eulogy upon one wo a thas’ 
ever ced any language. i terspeall ; 
ofits‘ genéral: tone: of and likidinous 
alfusion:; ‘the monstrous spirit of its. doubly, 


; the | thothen;; 
her. hudbaitd’s: death, Oke; 
eerably deceives herown son—~that son weds, 


ded to: their abominable: pappapetend all 
of Galignani, and only for the last twelve the iMfernal complication: of this: detested, 


months. bet me thew deptecate all offence 
to tragic or comic’ writers, to whom I wish 
ell, and of whom I know nothing.” 


story/Anstead of. praise, ou 
the deepest reprobation: ¢ 


to imeet witht 
‘avery: humeny 
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: : by its eulogium. orations which his lordship puts into the } within the rescript which I now present. 


come : - 4, | mouths of his interlocutors ; and to the ab-| Doge: Retire, and wait without—Take thou 
Zs ae pe oman Faliero, to — sence of om pene from the dialogue, except | this paper: [Exeunt Sec. and Vin.] The misty 
. turn with hee ae — 1 Vs i. io ly elaborated passages, where | “ters vanish from my eyes; I cannot fix them. 


n he has fully manifested his art. In pointing Ber. Fal. Patience, my dear uncle: why do 
ne petiperend i out these defects, and these beauties, we sate cannes ——nay, doubt not, all will be 


if 


. We have indeed the instead of | Shall not deem it necessary to load our pages | Doge, Say on. 
Ferre; an. inferi are Bertram | With the illustrative reprint of one third of} Ber. Fal. (reading). ** Decreed in council, 
instead of Jaffier, to. betray the conspiracy ; Venice Preserved, but request our readers | without one dissenting voice, that Michel Steno, 


ai to peruse that drama after Faliero ;—if it | by his own confession, guilty on the last night of 

: ar pe ; a 8 to does not astonish them at Faliero, it will at Car nival of having pr Ley the ducal throne 
: a senibe or combine the | #!! events bea relief to the fatigue of perusing | the following words——” 

; is to say, per- it. Doge. Would’st thou repeat them ? would’st 

Ye not individuell do| It is related of George II. that not having-| ‘Aw repeat them—thow, a Faliero, harp on the 

oa pe Seer , he | 2 remarkable taste for poetical composition, deep dishonour of our house, dishonour’d in its 


+”, | chief—that chief the prince of Venice, first of 
Otway: and upon. this he was rather.annoyed at the share of public | (333 >_ To the sounbabe: ? 


sq | attention occupied by Pope. “‘ Bope! Bope! : . ian 
fg the, minutcat bli | (exenimed his Majesty, in his German Eng | otey”"Ceads) That Nel Steno be Set 
ith the following exqui- lish, when some one was talking more about | g month in close arrest.” 
‘ the bard than was agreeable)—Bope! Ihear| Doge. Proceed. 
says, “Thou tremblest, of nothing but dis Bope. Vy does he write] Ber. Fal. My lord, ’tis finish’d. 
Fal ies, “Tis with | Boetry? I wish he would write Bross!” This} Doge. How, say you?—finish’d! Do I dream? 
hereupon his lordshi setts king would have admired Lord Byron’s tra- | —’tis false—Give me the paper—(Snatches the 
- actual reply 0 Bailli, per » from which we shall transcribe the se-| paper, and reads)—‘ ’Tis decreed in council, 
who = ade co scene, without appealing to the eye that Michel Steno” ——Nephew, thine arm! 
m _ to execu-| With equi-longitudinal lines, as ourexample | Ber. Fal. Nay, cheer up, be calm; this trans- 
of 1 ated ar of the noble writer’s Bross. = - — ae ae a 
since the completion | Bertuccio Faliero (addressing Vincenzo, thenen-| Ber. Fal. feanaet but agree with 3 you the sen- 
first time. these six | ‘eving). How now—what tidings ? tence is too slight for the offence—it is not ho- 
Preserved,’ a similar reply | ”#. I am charged to tell his highness that the | nourable in the Forty to affix so slight a penalty 
ion by Renault, and other | Curt has pass’d its resolution, and that, soon as | to that which was a foul affront to you, and even 
subject, [| the due forms of judgment are gone through, | to them, as being your subjects ; but ‘tis not yet 
the sentence will be sent up to the Doge ; in the | without remedy: you can appeal to them once 
: mean time the Forty doth salute the Prince of | more, or to the Avogadori, who, seeing that true 
: the Republic, and entreat his acceptation of their | justice is withheld, will now take up the cause 
their detection by refer duty. . they once declined, and do you right upon the 
hefd’ > Doge. Yes—they are wond’rous dutiful, and | bold delinquent. Think you not thus, good 
sc ceuvre. ever humble. Sentence is passed, you say? uncle? why do you stand so fix'd? You heed me 


ves, we know not what the gen-| Vin. It is, your highness : the president was <a h ' ; 
may be inclined to credit ; but | sealing it, when I was call‘d in, that no moment —— Totnes Sue the yi bonnet, and offer- 
iter can be | might be lost in forwarding the intimation due ing to trample upon it, exclaims, as he is withheld 
: not only to the Chief of the Republic but the : it ‘ 
ved to another in the way Lord y I by his nephew), Oh! that the Saracen were in 
has plundered Otway, and plead in ey gm poy oa eee: Te: Saint Mark’s! thus would I do him homage. 
that the robbery was committed in poet Aware, from aught you! if our readers can discover any Boetry in 
have perceived, of their decision ? . fs 
. once eC Vin. No, my lord; you know the secret cus- | this, or any thought worth a jot, except that 
a in literature: is.| tom of the courts in Venice. marked in italics, we shall be willing to 
not a cognizable 3 or that effrontery is} ,, Fal. True; but there still is something | forego the cap and bells of criticism for ever. 
= justification of it. Faliero, of- given to guess, which a shrewd gleaner and quick | But we shall proceed quoting ; and, instead 
! » by the Senate’s not sufficient! q eye da ow catch an Rehan a= a — of classifying, remarking as the play ad- 
an air more or mn sp o’er - | vances. 
gh ae ty Yt ts wre | The Doge’s statement of his wrongs is 
of | t-—and secret as the grave to which they fine. I did not 
‘ doom the guilty; but with all this, in their as- nee. Soe et 
om, executed. This —_ — t aay some, the juniors of the num- | Visit the villain’s infamy on her, head 
story, would have required a searching eye, an eye like yours, Vincen- But craved my country’s justice on his head, 
able dignte. ¢t int ee render. 30, would read the sentence ere it was pro- The justice due unto the humblest being 
distinct b Who hath a wife whose faith is sweet to him, 
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Fin. My lord, I came away upon the moment, Who hath a home whose hearth is dear to him, 


t 
lapse of | and had no leisure to take note of that which | Who hath a name whose honour’s all to him, 
wating ws Jatoes, even in seeming ; my pu hompo A emma by the accursing 


red such a right of oblivion in so i accused too, Michel Steno, made J 
erento tale te cethtetegnas me— And again— 








a‘ love-play,’ forsooth, when | ever having been written; or, equally compla-| ‘ Doge (abruptly). And how look’d he ? deliver 
a mother a'daughter to her own son, | cent with his lordship, to allow a transposi- that. 
and that son weds his daughter—sister !— | tion of eras, call him original, and Otway a| Vin. Calm, but not overcast, he stood resign'd 
better be any thing than such disgusting | borrower. to the decree, whate'er it were ;—but lo! it 
. No, my Lord Byron, lay not the Pereant qui ante nos nostra diirerunt. comes, for the perusal of his highness. 
faterfg union to thy soul,— itis not be- The > Enter the Secretary of the Forty. 
cause Walpole was. lord, that this odious | . resemblances, or rather in many] sec, The high tribunal of the Forty sends 
play: was under-rated—under-rated it could | stances, the copy and adaptation, are S0/ health and respect to the Doge Faliero, chief 
not be; but because everyimage and thought | $*Tng throughhout, that we only wonder how | magistrate of Venice, and requests his highness 
it raised bel to hell rather than to | ‘ happens that Otway’s is so interesting and | to peruse and to approve the sentence past on 
earth, that, pS this hour, no. man ever | Byron’s so dulla play. This appears to us | Michel Steno, born Patrician, and arraign’d upon 
dared himself and invite the | *® be attributable to the unmercifully long | the charge contain’d, together with its penalty, 
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Doge. Ay, think upon the cause— 

Forget it not :— When. you lie down to rest, 
Let it be black among your dreams; and when 
The morn returns, so let it stand between 

The sun and you, as an ill-omen’d cloud 

Upon a summer-day of festival : 

So will it stand to me. . bd * 

Oh for one year! Oh! but for even a day 
Of my full youth, while yet my body served 
My soul as serves the generous steed his lord, 

I would have dash’d amongst them, asking few 
Inaid to overthrow these swoln patricians ; 
But now I must look round for other hands 
To serve this hoary head ;—but it shall plan 

In such a sort as will not leave the task 
Herculean, though as yet ’tis but a chaos 

Of darkly-brooding thoughts: my fancy is 

In her first work, more nearly to the light 
Holding the sleeping images of things 

For the selection of the pausing judgment. 

The Doge broods over his injuries, and his 
resolves thereon are wonderfully like those 
in Otway. He says— 

The troops have long arrears of pay, oft pro- 

mised. 


And murmur deeply—any hope of change 

Will draw them forward : they shall pay them- 
selves 

With plunder *. 

Bertuccio enters, and though a plebeian, 
the head of the state and he soon understand 
each other, and conspire together most 
lovingly, to destroy the senate! This is a 
little outré at first sight, (just as if the 
Lord Chancellor would embark in a plot with 
one of the lunatics who come to him in 
Chancery) and though the parties are pas- 
sionate, they are as prosy as if they were 
discussing a newspaper paragraph over a 
glass at the alehouse. Bertuccio tells the Doge 
that he is a soldier ; and the latter kindly ite 
quires 

Have you served long ? 

To which he as chattily replies— 

So long as to remember Zara’s siege, 

And fight meg the chief who beat the Huns 


ere, 

Sometime my general, now the Doge Faliero. 

They go on inquiring into various little 
matters of a private nature ; till, remembering 
Cassio in Othello, his excellency then, speak- 
ing of the blow given by a noble, says 

Are you much hurt ? 
and Bertuccio, from the same precedent, an- 
swers 
Irreparably in my self esteem. + 

At last, the angry complainant declares, 
that he ‘* will speak at every hazard ;” and 
the Doge encourages him with 

From me fear nothing ; out with it. 
And accordingly, as we have mentioned al- 
ready, they agree to murder all the senators, 
and to subvert the government ; and Bertuc- 
cio unfolds himself. 
* Empty magazines, 

A tattered fleet, a murmuring unpaid army,— 
—Let loose the murmuring army on their mas- 





ters, 
To pay themselves with plunder. 

Venice Preserved. 
t+ Jago. What, are you hurt, Lieutenant ? 
a. Aye, past all surgery. 

. s 
Reputation, reputation, reputation ! 
Ob, I have lost my reputation! 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES. LETTRES' 


Israel Ber. ~ Know then, that.there are met 
- and sworn in secret 
A band of brethren, valiant hearts and true ; 
Men a have proved all. fortunes, and have 
ong 


‘Grieved over that of Venice, and have right 


To do so; having her in all climes, 

And having rescued her from foreign foes, 
Would do the same from those within her walls, 
They are not numerous, nor yet too few 

For their great purpose; they have arms, and 


means, 
And hearts, and hopes, and faith, and patient 
courage. 

The Doge, nevertheless, relents a little 

when left alone, and thus soliloquises— 
Doge (solus). At midnight, by the church Saints 

John and Paul, 

Where sleep my noble fathers, I repair— 

To what? to holda council in the dark 

With common ruffians leagued to ruin states !|| 


The meeting between Faliero and his 
Duchess, after this, has some noble passages. 
Her anticipation of his arrival is exquisite. 

Ang. Would he were returned! 
He has been much disquieted of late ; 
And Time, which has not tamed his fiery spirit, 
Nor yet enfeebled even his mortal frame, 
Which seems to be more nourish’d by a soul 
So quick and restless that it would consume 
Less hardy clay—Time has but little power 
On his resentments or his griefs. Unlike 
To other spirits of his order, who, 
In the first burst of passion, pour away 
Their wrath or sorrow, all things wear in him 
An aspect of eternity: his thoughts, 
His feelings, passions, .good or evil, all 
Have nothing of old age; and his bold brow 
Bears but the scars of mind, the thoughts of 


ears, 
Not their decrepitnde : and he of late 

Has been more agitated than his wont. 

Would he were come! for I alone have power 
Upon his troubled spirit. 


And in the following conversation with her 
attendant, there is a fine picture of magna- 
nimous spirit. 

Mar. Assuredly 
The Doge can not suspect you ? 

Ang. Suspect me! 

Why Steno dared not: when he scrawl’d his lie, 

Groveling by stealth in the moon’s glimmering 
light, 

His own still conscience smote him for the act, 

And every shadow on the.walls frown’d shame 

Upon his coward calumny. 

Mar. ’Twere fit 
He should be punish’d grievously. 

Ang. He is so. 

Mar. What! isthe sentence past? is he con- 

demn’d ? 

Ang. 1 know not that, but he has been de- 

tected. 





t¢ Thus Pierre— 
There are spirits 
This hour at work. 
A council’s held hard by, where the destruction 
Of this great empire’s hatching. —There I'll lead 
thee— 
But be a man! for thou art to mix with men, 
Fit to disturb the peace of all the world, 
And rule it when ’tis wildest. © 
|| Can thy great heart descend so vilely low, 
Mix with hired slaves, bravoes, and common 
stabbers, 
Join with such a crew, and take a ruffian’s wages 
To cut the throats of wretches while they sleep? 
Venice Preserved. 
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Mar. And deem you this enough for such foul 
K . 


scorn ? 
Ang. I would not be a judge in my own cause, 
Nor do I know what sense of punishment’ 
May reach the soul of ribalds such as Steno ; 
But if his insults sink no deeper in . 
The minds of the inquisitors than 
Have ruffled mine, he will, for all acquittance, 
Be left to his own shamelessness or slanise: 
Mar. Some sacrifice is due to slander’d virtue. 
Ang. Why, what is virtue if it needs a victim ? 
Or if it must depend upon men’s words ? be 
The dying Roman said, ‘ ‘twas but a name: 
It were indeed no more, if human breath 
Could make or mar it. Toa 
Mar. ¥et full many a dame, MDE? 
wrong 


Stainless and faithful, would feel all 

Of such a slander; and Jess rigid. “ 
Such as abound in Venice, bon 
And all-inexorable in their cry cs 


For justice. Fi. Bi 
Ang. This but proves it is the by 
And not the quality they prize: ret +s 
Have found it a hard task to hold their honodr, 
If they require it to be blazon’d forth ; a 
And those who have not kept it, seek its seeming 
As they would look out for an ornament 

Of which they feel the want, but not because, 
They think it so ; they live in others’ thoughts, 
And would seem honest as they must seem fair. 

The Doge himself is more artificial; ha 
harps too much: and even when what ha 
says is good, it is not consonant to his si- 
tuation and feelings. 

Doge. Let that pass.——We will be jocund. » 
How fares it with you? have you been abroad ? 
The day is overcast, but the calm wave 
Favours the gondolier’s light skim ans 


Or have you ao og meee of ps Aeon 

Or has your music made you 

Say—is there aught that you would will within 

The little sway now left Duke? a ' 
+ . 


Ang. § You're ever kind to me— 

I have nothing to desire, or to request, 
Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer? 

Ang. Ay, calmer, my good lord.—Ah, why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 
And let such strong emotions stamp your brow, 
As not betraying their full import, yet . 
Disclose too much ? 

Doge. Disclose too much !—of what ? 

What is there to disclose ? oe. 

The following is better— 
Doge. Does not the law of heaven say blood 

for blood ? 

And he who faints kills more than he who tod 
it. fa 

Is it the pain of blows, or shame of blows)" ’ 

That make such deadly to the sense of man’? * 

Do not the laws of man say blood for honow® ?? 

And less than honour for a little gold? 

Say not the laws of nations blood for treason ?: 

Is’t nothing to have fill’d these veins with poison 

For their once healthful current ? is it 

To have stain’d your name and mine? 
noblest names ? ; 

Is’t nothing to have into con 

A prince before his people? to have fail’ 

In the res; accorded by mankind neh? 

To youth in woman, and old age in man? © _ 

To virtue in hag sex, and 


dignity 
In ours?—But let them look to it who have 
saved him. 


Ang. Heaven bids us to forgive our enemies. 








§ This is Belvidera, mutate nomine, 
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bd 


. Dege. Doth heaven forgive her own? Is Sa- 
tan saved 
From wrath eternal?. - 

«ing. Do not speak thus wildly — 

Heaven will alike forgive you and your foes, 

Doge. Amen! may heayen forgive them. 

_ Doge. Yes, when they are in heaven! 

There is much plagiarism in this, but it is 
ee ng gmt be forgiven ; and 
‘except silly monosyllabic terminations 
_in the subjoined, it is also worthy of every 


Doge. Where is honour, 
“Innate and precept-strengthen’d, "tis the rock 
Of faith connubial ; where it is not—whcre 
“Light thoughts are lurking, or the vanities 


o rankle in the heart, 
Or sensua convulse it, well I know 
‘"Bwete hopeless for humanity to dream 


‘Of honesty in such infected blood, 
Although wed to him it covets most : 
An incarnation of the poet's god 
In all his marble-chisell’d beauty, or 
The demi-deity, Alcides, in 
His majesty of superhuman manhood, 
Would not suffice to bind where virtue is not ; 
| Iason which forms and proves it : 
Vice cannot fix, and virtue cannot change. 
The once fall’n. woman must for ever fall ; 
‘For vice must haye variety, while virtue 
8 dg like the sun, and all which rolls around 
s life, and light, and glory from her aspect. 
Ang. And seeing, feeling thus this truth in 
others, you etiieet 
I pardon me ;) but fore yield you 
eeecenrr | 
isquiet ts with restless hate 
OF tock yatates Steno? 
We starts of his finest dialogue. 
Doge, T will be what I should be, or be no- 


> 

But never more—vh! never, never more, 
O’er the few or or hours which yet await 
The blighted old age of Faliero, shall - 
Sweet shed her sunset! Never more 
Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 
Mellowing the last hours as the-night approaches, 
Shall southe me to my moment of long rest. 

* a ® * 


Joy's recollection is no longer joy, 
While sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still. 
* . * 


Dolfino’s father was my friend, and Lando 

Fought by my side, and Marc Cornaro shared 
embassy ; I saved the life 

Of Veni¢ro—shall I save it twice ? 

Ww that Icould saye them and Venice also ! 


Al these men, or their fathers, were my friends 
ley became my subjects ; then fell-from me 
hes leaves drop from the o’erblown 


- ger » > 
And left, me a lone blighted thorny stalk, 
Which, in its solitude, can shelter nothing ; 
So, as they let me wither, let them perish! 
\ Cab 3 y cannot co-exist with Venice’ free- 


Doge. Ye, though you' know and feel our 
Of many ~ i t 
wrongs, even ye are ignoran’ 
What fatal poison to the springs of life, 
To human ties, aad all that’s good and dear, 
Lurks in the present institutes of Venice : 
All these sen were my friends; I loved them, 
they 


pct eng at. bags smiled atid wept in 
concert 5 : 


Ne’er 


‘THE (LITERARY GAZETTE, AND | 


We revell’d or we sorrow’d side by side ; 
We made alliances of blood and marriage ; 
We grew in years and honours fairly, till 
Their own desire, not my ambition, made 
Them choose me for their prince, and then 
farewell ! 
Farewell all social memory ! all thoughts 
In common! and sweet bonds which link old 
friendships, 
When the survivors of long years and actions, 
Which now belong to history, soothe the days 
Which yet remain by treasuring eachother, 
And never meet, ‘but each heholds the mirror 
Of half a century on his brother's brow, 
And sees a hundred beings, now in earth, 
Flit round them whispering of the days gone by, 
And seeming not all dead, as long as two 
Of the brave, joyous, reckless, glorious band, 
Which once were one and many, still retain 
A breath to sigh for them, a tongue to speak 
Of deeds that else were silent, save on marble. 
* * * © 
Doge. And is it'then decided ? must they die ? 
Isr. Ber. Who? 
_ Doge. My own friends by blood and courtesy, 
And many deeds and days—the senators ? 
Isr. Ber. You passed their sentence, and it is 
a just one. 
Doge. Ay, so it seems, and so itis to you; 
You are a patriot, a plebeian Gracchus— 
The rebel’s oracle—the people’s tribune— 
{ blame you not, you actin your vocation ; 
They smote you, and oppress’d you, and des- 
pised you; 
So they have me: but you ne’er spake with 


them ; 
You never broke their bread, nor shared their 


» salt; 
You never had their wine-cup at your lips ; 
You grew not up with them, nor laugh’d, nor 


wept, 

Nor held a reyel in their company ; 

to see them smile, nor claim’d 
their smile 
In social interchange for yours, nor trusted 
Nor.wore them in your heart of hearts, as I have: 
These hairs of mine are grey, and so are theirs, 
The elders of the council ; 1 remember 
When all our locks were like the raven’s wing, 
As we went forth to take our prey around 
The isles wrung from the false Mahometan ; 
And can I see them dabbled o’er with blood ? 
Eacli stab to them will-seem my suicide. 


These are among the felicities of the tra- 
gedy; and whatever defects may be visible in 
them, still there is an over-mastering beauty. 
The intermediate ‘parts are full of less ba- 
lanced faults. Angiolina talks of turbid, ?.e. 
muddy nights: the doge puzzles her by re- 
questing that when he is nothing, she may 
let that which he was, be still sometimes a 
name on her sweet lips; he also asserts 
that a particular hour is on the dial, it may 
be, of to-morrow’s sun. Bertuccio raves 
about concentred spirits, (meaning thereby, 
bold fellows,) and abont men who deserve 
to be repealed (p. 86): and there are a hun- 
dred other fooleries,which must offend every 
competent judgment; of which the following 
attempt at rhyme (as we take it) is the most 
ludicrous. 

Lioni. Look to the prisoner, 

Bertram, I'll reason with thee as we go 
Tothe Magnifico’s, sage Gradenigo. 

There are excellent condensed thoughts ; 

but the desire to reach these often betrays 











into absurdity. Of-the former, two.or three 
examples may suffice. 
Deep Vengeunce isthe daughter of deep Silence, 
The vile are only vain, the:great are proud. * * 
We will be free in life or death! The grave 
Is chainless. - . 
Command you no refreshment ? 

—_—.— Nought save sleep, 
Which will not be commanded. 
Souls 
To whom dishonour’s shadow is a substance 
More terrible than death here and hereafter. ** 
Apply it then before the dawn 
Now hastening into heaven. 
Pause not ; 
I would have shown no mercy, and I seek none ; 
My life was staked upon a mighty hazard, 
And being lost, take what I would have taken! 
I would have stood alone amidst your tombs ; 
Now youmay flock round mine,andtrample onit, 
As you have done upon my heart while living, 
I speak to Time and to Eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion, not to. man, 


Nor shall we do more than give an equal 
quantity of the counterpoising blemishes. 
Lord Byron, in his prefaces, accuses Dr. 
Moore of misrepresenting the story of Fa- 
liero. ‘‘ His account (he says) is false and 
flippant, full of stale jests about old men and 
young wives, and wondering at so great an 
effect from so slight a cause. How so acute 
and severe an observer of mankind, ‘as the 
author of Zeluco could wonder at this is jn- 
conceivable.” It is perhaps as inconceivable, 
that his critic should, in the very crisis of his 
catastrophe, amuse himself with a similar 
and (since one of the parties is allegorical) a 
less natural jest; but the condemned Doge 
does say— 








I confess to have fail’d ; 
Fortune is female :-from my youth her favours 
Were not withheld, the fault was mine to hope 
Her former smiles again at this late hour. 

For which joke the president of the coun- 
cil requites him, in pronouncing sentence, 
for he tells him—~ 

Thou shalt fall 

As falls the lion by the hunters, girt 
By those who feel a proud. compassion for thee, 
And mourn even the inevitable death-- 
Which reminds us of G, Colman’s Knight. 
It quite distressed his feelings, he would cry, 
‘That he must cut their throats, and so. he cut 

them. 

A bull shall close these: the Doge bids his 
wife— 

Love my memory ; 
I would not ask so much for me still living. 
We dare “ey not, nor any one else! 

_ As the plot thickens, and the conspirators 
appear upon the stage, the close similitude 
to Otway becomes more striking. Bertuccio’s 
introduction of the Doge is almost, totidem 
verbis, Pierre’s introduction of -Jattier (com- 
pare p. 65-6 with the penultimate scene, 
Act I. of Venice Preserved). There is the 
same confidence, the same doubts and the 
same resolution of them. The last meeting 
of the conspirators is exactly in the same 
predicament. We cite a few of the corres- 
ponding passages, to show even the minutia 
of capying. 

Calendaro,— Are all here ? 

Doyolino.—All with you. 
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Calendaro.— Where's Bertram ? 
Bertram.—Here.* * 
Cal. But once drawn up, and their new 
swords well-flesh'd 
In the rank hearts of the more odious senators, 
will not hesitate to follow up 
Their blow upon the others, when they see 
The example of their chiefs, and I for one 
Will set them such, that they for very shame 
And safety will not pause till all have perish’d. 
Bert. How say you? all! ‘ 
Cal. Whom would’st thou spare ? 
Bert. I spare ? 
I have no power to spare. I only question’d, 
Thinking that even amongst these wicked men 
There might be some, whose age and qualities 
Might mark them out for pity. 
Cal. Yes, such pity 
As when the viper hath been cut to pieces, 
The separate fragments quivering in the sun 
In the last energy of venomous life, 
Deserve and have. Why I should think as soon 
Of pitying some particular fang which made 
One in the jaw of the swoln serpent, as 
Of saving one ot these: they form but Jinks 
Of one long baie one mass, one breath, one 


y3 
They eat, and drink, and live, and breed to- 


> 

Revel, and lie, oppress, and kill in coacert,— 
So let them die as one / 

Dag. Should one survive, 
He would be dangerous as the whole; it is not 
Their number, be it tens or thousands, but 
The spirit of this aristocracy 
Which must be rooted:ont; and if there were 
A single shoot of the old tree in life, 
°T would fasten in the soil, and spring again 
To gloomy verdure and to bitter fruit.t 

ertram is distrusted like Jaffier—he of- 

fers to prove himself by fight, like his pre- 
cursor—the private breil: is made to give wa 
to the common safety, as in Venice Prvearped 
—the threats are identical; and, in short, 
the whole is as if the scene had been rewrit- 
ten bya person whose recollection did not 
enable him to repeat correctly. The Doge, in- 
deed, makes them a speech so lengthy (as the 
Americans say) that nobody could remember 
it; and the traitors are so delighted with it, 
that all are friends again, and agree to cut 
throats amicably. He then gives directions 
for their several marches, &c. as Renault 
does ; and after a dreadfully tiresome scene, 
of some five and twenty declamatory pages, 
the curtain drops, thank heaven! on Act JIL. 

The next commences, with Bertram going 
to Lioni, the Lord Montague in this gun- 
powder treason, to induce him not to attend 
the senate on the morrow; which leads to 
the discovery of the plot, Lioni has just 
come from a oe which he describes in as 
ve a way as Alp does in the Siege of (o- 
rinth, and not halt so well as Sewn. This 

* Renault. Are we assembled all ? 
Where’s Theodore ? 

Theodorg. At hand, 





t Renault, i sheath your Sword in every 
t you meet. 


But above all, I charge you 

blood enough. If there live a senator 
After to-morrow, though the dullest rogue 
That ere said nothing, we have lost our ends, 
y¢, Possible, let’s killthe very name 
of Senator, and bury it in blood, 
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conference is most tedious, and replete with 
imitations (to speak softly) ot Julius Cesar, 
Venice Preserved, and other plays, so well 
known, that we suppose Lord Byron thinks 
them common property, and therefore that 
it is no harm to pillage them. But we would 
rather pass to quotation, with the space we 
have left to spare, than dwell upon them. 
The annexed are fine. 

Doge (sotus). He is gone, 

And on each footstep moves a life.—’Tis done. 

Now the destroying Angel hovers o’er 

Venice, and pauses ere he pours the vial, 

Even as the eagle overlooks his prey, 

And tor a moment, poised in middle air, 

Suspends the motion of his mighty wings, 

Then —__ his unerring beak. — Thou 

ay: 

That slowly walk’st the waters! march—march 
on— 

T would not smite i’ the dark, but rather see 

That no stroke errs. 

In his defence 
Such my defence would be, had I full scope 
To make it famous ; for true words are things, 
And dying men's are things which long outlive, 
And oftentimes avenge them; bury mine, 
ae would fain suryive me ; take this counsel, 
And though too oft ye made me live in wrath, 
Let me die calmly; you may grant me this ;— 
I deny nothing—defend nothing —nothing 
I ask of you, but'silence for myself, 

And sentence from the court ! 

His curse upon Venice, and his prophecy, 
are wonderfully powerful ; but his lady has 
such profoundly classical and prosy orations 
on the decasion, that we get too tired to 
enjoy what is really good. And here we 
are gled to bid the Doge good night, 
—His great fault is, want of originality ; 
for the tragedy is a mere compound of 
that to which we have so frequently al- 
luded, with plumbs from other plays, 
suck as Othello, Measure for Measure, &c., 
and a little of the noble author’s own. Thre 
is much bad taste in the sentiments of the 
characters, not only from their long wind- 
edness, but from their being didactically 
laborious when they should be vehement 
with the least wordy passions. There are 
somé grammatical blunders, and we hear far 
too much of “blood and sweat,” of ** con- 
ducts,” of “ but let that pass” with other 
dramatic tricks of broken sentences. Upon 
the whole, if the noble author professes to 
despise writing for the stage, the stage may 
retort, that his compositions are not likely 
to be successful there. We shall add no 
more but the conclusion and its probable 
prototype. The people are kept at a dis- 
tance. 

Ist Citizen. I have gain’d the gate, and can 

discern the ten, 
Robed in goal gowns of state, ranged round thie 


2nd Cit. Y exnnat reach thee with mine utmost 
Per os hear ut beng stice sigh 
How is it? let us hear at least, since sight 
Is thus prohibited unto the pecple, 
Except the occupiers of these bars. 
lst Cit. One has approach’dthe Doge, and now 
they strip 
The ducal bonnet from his head~-and now 
He raises his keen eyes to heaven; I see 
Them glitter, and his lips move—Hush ! hush! 


—no, 











*Twas but a murmur—Curse upon the distance ! 
His words are inarticulate, bat the voice 
Swells up like mutter'd thunder; would we 
could 
But gather a sole sentence ! 
2ud Cit. Hush! we perhaps may catch the 


lst Cit. “Tis vain, 
T cannot hear him.—How his hoary hair 
Streams on the wind likefoam upon the wave ! 
Now—now—he kneels—-and now they form a 


circle 
Round him, and all is hidden—but I see 
The lifted sword in air-——Ah ! Hark! it falls! 
o . * 


The gory head rolls down the giant steps. 

At the end of Wilson’s City of the Plague, 
there is the following picture of an execu- 
tion, in a fragment entitled The Convict. It 
may be agreeable a a parallel, if not as the 
proof of plagiarism. 

He is standing on a scafiold,—he looks¢ound ; 
He does net speak—some one T uby Ardsigg ; 
She whispers in his ear—she ki m,— 

He falls on his knees—now no one on the scaf- 


fold 
But he, that old wretch! a rope is hang 
Right over head—and, as my mother liveth, 
That demon, as he it with his fingers, 
Hath laughter on his face, &c. 
Hark, hark! a sudden shriek--a yell, ‘a shout ! 
The whole crowd tosses like a stormy sea, 
But, oh! bebold how still and motionless 
That figure on the scaffold ! 


THE BURMHAN EMPIRE. 
[Cox's Journal—Conchuied.) 

“ September 28. In the morning, accord- 
ing to appointment, Mr, Keys waited on 
the enga’s whoop, who received him with 

articular attention, seated him on a couch- 
Bed beside him, and had a colla- 
tion for him. Baba Shein Attowhoon of 
Hunzawuddy, and some other ons of 
middling rank were present, and seated on 
carpets on the floor: the conversation first 
turned on alchymy, the enga’s whoon said, 
that many Burmbans had ruined themselves 
by such pursuits without being a sufficient 
warning to others, as they still remained im- 
pancoem | with a belief, that if they could find 
a certain root they should succeed ; but this 
root was not to be found, and "Nee, 





had been lost in searching for it. Niebuhr, 
I think, mentions a similar opinion prevajl- 
ing in Arabia, where he met with some mi- 
serable adepts, who described @ plant that 
grows on the mountains of Yemen, and 
tinges the feet of animals on it 
yellow, as a species of the plant, ' 
calm 8 of olchrrpiots x a 

mo rage for 

Burmhans has been Mod hy toe. Ma. 


homedans itinerant or 


who haye also impressed them, with a 


of the sovereign efficacy of of 
rubies, the precious metal others, the 
farrago of hostrums w. have so lon 
been a fruitful source of to the empi- 
rics-of the western world. Ido not my 
mean to ascribe 3 the Arabians. inven- 
tion. of these follies, but. the renewal of 
them ; as we have indubitable proo 
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‘themselves boast of ancient books amongst 
them which treat of the science of transmu- 
tations,” — 

The prince of has a house at 
Guyecane ; and our author relates a story 
concerning one of his predecessors, which we 
copy out of good will to our makers of me- 
Jo or other dramas. 

“* Near it (says Captain Cox) is a famous 

built by one of the ancient kings of 

» and lately repaired and gilt, by pri- 

vate donations of the devout. The following 
story is told eoncerning it:—During the 
above-mentioned king’s reign, a king of 
Chittong made war against the Jumes, a 
ibe of the Shams, but finding his own force 
inadequate to conquer them, he solicited the 
ace avd the king of Pegaam, and 
t he received from him, 
the. conquest of them. In return 
tance the 3 of Pegaam had 
i him, he tendered his daughter in 
marriage, which was accepted by the king of 
Pegaam ; and his principal general was or- 
dered to escort the princess to Pegaam. On 
the. road the general, unmindful-of his trust, 
debauched. the princess ; this, the king of 
oo was privately informed of ; he pu- 
sd the y of the general by putting 

him to » but kept his crime a secret, as 
he entertained a suspicion that the king of 
Chittong was privy to it, with a view to dis- 
honour and dethone him, through the aid of 
the general and princess; he therefore 
ined to w his vengeance on him 

also, and invited him to be present at the fes- 
tival of the finishing of his . The king 
of Corer Saereneniiing no treachery from 
so great a king, came attended by the prin- 
cipal officers of his court, and a slight reti- 
nue; and when the chattre was fixed on the 
summit of the the king of Pegaam 
seized him by air of the head, and de- 
dicated him and all his followers as slaves to 
the pagoda, where their posterity remain to 
this day. The heirs of the king still enjoy 
many of the prerogatives of royalty ; when 
he goes abroad he has a gilt chattre carried 
over him, and his sandals are ornamented 
with gold embroidery and precious stones ; 
he has power of life or death also over his 







own people j who form, as [ am informed, 
the majority of the inhabitants of Guycane.” 
A little lower down the river is Wama- 


chote, “ famous in legendary lore, as being 

lace where a hog waded the river, of 
oe size that he passed without 
” 


y- 
kor. this | ‘the author finds la 
Ca though From the mode of describing his 


stirvey, the i ce about their size is very 
. At 2 p.m. on the 17th of Oc- 
fait » he left Amarapoorah, and at 4 made 


st “ Amarapoorah from 







at Cheghain. 
on =n gtoger te prs? Rang 
go spires might be mistaken for chim- 

-tops, or lowers’ furnaces, and a 
neuer ill not tend to raise in the 
minds of its beholders any ideas of magnifi- 


cence, comfort, or industry. * * * Ava 
seems buried in its ruins; fifteen years ago 
the metropolis of the empire, it is now to- 
tally , and overgrown with weeds 
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or mouldering in heaps of rubbish. Two or 
three pagodas alone point out to the enquir- 
er’s eye the site.” 

Next day he saw the caves alluded to, of 
which he says: “ I saw the entrance of two 
caves of considerable size, excavated by art ; 
but was prevented by the darkness, from ex- 
ploring them; and my situation with the 
government not admitting more than a cur- 
sory view, I had not come prepared, as I 
otherwise should have done ; both of them 
appeared to me as large as the famous Cave 
of Elephanta, which I have also been in; but 
I had no opportunity of examing how much 
of these was excavated from the body of the 
solid rock, their fronts being formed of ma- 
sonry.” 

Lower down, at the entrance of what is 
called the Nabaich channel, Captain C. was 
informed by Padre Louis, a missionary, that 
** Nebaiek is but a wretched hamlet of 
about thirty or forty houses, inhabited by 
Burmhan Christians. There are, however, 
two or three churches, and soine other ham- 
lets dependant on it, situated in the jungles 
to the westward. The padre’s house is gilt 
like the keouns of the Burmhan poonghees ; 
and, like them, he depends for his daily 
food on the donations of his flock ; never 
cooking in his own house. I am told also, 
that he is obliged to wink hard at many of 
their Pagan superstitions. He had nothing 
to offer my man but a cup of tea.” 

The account of his first meeting with this 
person is interesting to Europeans. 

“* August 8.—In the morning I received a 
visit from the reverend father Louis, an Ita. 
lian missionary. He appeared an intelligent 
well-bred man, spoke French tolerably well, 
qoutering he has been near twenty-one 
years in this country, and mostly at the re- 
mote stations of the mission. tte speaks, 
reads, and writes the Burmhan language very 
well; he answered all my inquiries in a very 
satisfactory manner, and gave me more in- 
formation of the geography of the Burmhan 
dominions than I had been able to obtain 
before. He staid with me about two hours, 
was very thankful for some trifles I had sent 
him, and made a tender of his best services. 
He is frequently consulted by his majesty on 
points of chronology and medicine, and is 
sometimes consulted on politics: so that if 
he is sincere, he may be useful ; it has been 
my endeavour to secure his friendship b 
every attention in my power, and I hope 1 
have succeeded.” 

Among the things seen at Amarapoorah, 
were *‘a book of Vertue’s Plates to Rapin’s 
History of England, containing portraits of 
the kings and — of England, with notes 
written in the Burmhan language, containing 
a brief sketch of their respective characters,” 
&c: and among the iaslmaeiiitt held out 
by this curious court, to Captain C. to come 
into their propositions, was the privilege of 
Reneeg People! These traits which vay fie 
selected will serve to form an estimate of the 
Burmhan character ; but their insincerity is 
80 great, that it is impossible to penetrate 
deeply into their real motives. Our author 
was nearly a year in the country, and yet his 
explanation of many things is far from being 











Their sabbaths are observed at the moon’s 
uarters.* In March the thermometer was 
740 in the morning, 84 atmoon, and 93 in 
the evening ; and in April 82°, 90, and 91, 
at these periods respectively, and 88°. at 
night. From such a climate and such a peo- 
ple, even thwarted in lis mission, our coun- 
tryman could hardly be sorry to escape. His 
return to Ranjoon furnished subjects for ob. 
servations, whence many of our extracts ; 
and we sliall not prolong this critique further 
than to say, that the volume is adorned with 
several cuts of costume of ordinary merit. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


INSANITY. 

[Essay by Dr. Veitch, concluded from our last.) + 

In melancholia, the sphere of diseased action 
is more confined, and the individual so afflicted 
is oppressed and borne down by distressing and 
almost always unfounded anxiety ; and this 
erroras to the cause of his miseries, he will ac- 
ledge to be absurd and untenable, yet in 
spite of such-an avowal, the phantom holds 
firm possession of his mind. The maniac will 
not allow his powers nor his absurdities to be 
directly questioned : but in melancholia there 
is a striking difference ; reasoning, therefore, 
cautiously and judiciously applied, may be in, 
such cases useful, taking’ care not to press too. 
closely on the point of hallucination. Our 
mental applications should here be derivative, 
rather than attempts at direct extermination, 
When memory or attention are lost or greatly 
impaired, and these defects are deeply seated 
in the intellect, we have the va forms 
and gradations of ideotism. Mania, melan- 
cholia, amentia, constitute the three great 
varieties of this disease. ‘These divisions 
may descend, or rise towards each other ; 
they may intermingle their varied shades and 
characters, and hence the apparently endless 
diversities of this Proteus-like disease, in 
the modification of which, temper and habit 
will certainly have a powerful influence. 
While the mind affords materials for imagi- 
native reaction, we have mania, melancholia, 
or these two diseases alternate ; but where 
the capacity for reaction ceases, we have 
ideotism, apoplexy, paralysis, death. Hav- 
ing offered these remarks on the nature of 
these afflictions, we shall now proceed to 
make a few observations on the influence of 
diet, which is of vital importance in the pre- 
vention and cure of this diseaset.. Those liv- 
ing mueh on animal food, present great 


* Their great festival is the candle-feast, 
which takes place the full moon after the au- 
tumnal equinox; when all the tributary princes 
and great officers pay homage to his majesty on 
his throne. 

+ We trust to be favoured in a short time 
with further remarks on this important subject 
from the same source, which, uniting practice 
with theory, is doubly valuable. Ep. 

t¢ Several instances of the successful treatment 
by the powers of diet, of hcemoptysis, and epi- 
lepsy, which are diseases of the most formidable 
character, have been communicated to me by 
Mr. Wardrop, whose talents as a surgeon, and 
whose liberality as a professional map, are sur~ 
passed by none. 
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fulness of the vessels on the surface of the 
body, which assuredly, is not confined to 
visible and ex structure ; such pleni- 
tude with oubt pervades the internal 
will be particularly felt in the 
brain and membranes of those who are 
afflicted with, or who havea tendency te this 
disease. I am persuaded that it will invari- 
ably be found true, that those so subsisting 
on animal food, are more impetuous in tem- 


: per than those who live on vegetable aliment; 


and this effect willdbe augmented by the use 
of wine, spirits, and fermented liquours ; so 
that their combined actions, which are pro- 
ductive of much irritation, make a deep im- 
pression on the mind. It may be laid down 
as an axiom, that wherever irritation, whe- 
ther a or mental exists, there determi- 
nation will follow, and they will act and react 
on each other, to the production, or in- 
crease of disease, whether bodily or mental. 
Hence luxury and intemperance injure the 
organization of the body, and thus do they 
extend a destructive influence to the intel- 
lectual faculties of man. In febrile diseases 
diluents are grateful to the patients, and they 
avoid solid food; and- stimulating drink ; 
but generally speaking, where madness exerts 
its awful influence, no instinctive change of 
this nature takes place; on the contrary, 
the Speetie of the mianiac is often voracious; 
yet there is no disease assailing human na- 
ture, where rigid attention-to diet is more 
necessary. This malady having now been 
examined through the medium of bodily 
symptoms, we hope that the existence of 
corporeal excitement and irritation has been 
satisfactorily proved. The same research 
directed to the mind, has unfolded the pre- 
sence of mental irritation and excitation, 
extended over the whole range of the intel- 
lectual faculties, by the influence of the 
morbid imagination. Anger, misfortunes, 
love, joy, malignity, hypocrisy, are all of 
this description; and wherever these passions 
and feelings are found, they do all more or 
less affect the faculties of the mind; ‘and 
when excessively exerted on susceptible ma- 
terials, will overturn them. On weighing 
the precursors of this malady, on confem- 
plating the phenomena that actually accom- 
pany it, and on considering the effects of 
stimuli on the body and mind in health, I 
think that from such considerations alone, it 
may confidently be inferred, that stimulating 
food and drink must be highly injurious in 
this disease ; an inference that accords with 
experience and observation ; and it therefore 
becomes most painful to state, knowing the 
mischief that must have resulted from neg- 
lect under this head, that there ia no disease 
extant, where so little attention has been 
paid to the regulation of diet. Animal and 
vegetable life undergo remarkable changes 
from the nature of the food they subsist on ; 
but this principle, so universally affecting 
organized bodies, has been ‘here entirely 
overlooked. In the treatment of insanity, 
the mental causes should be investigated, as 
far as they can be traced ; but this research 
is always attended with much difficulty. The 
food and drink, from which the organiza- 
tiom that communicates with the mind, 





_posed to this disease, has greatly hei 
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draws as it were the elements of morbid 
action, should be gradually and perma- 
uvently changed, as by this means we shall 
be enabled to impress a new form on the 
system, and thus remove irritation and as it 
were revolutionize the constitution; and 
from which changes and impressions, we 
have seen the utmost benefits extended to 
this unfortunate class of men. Under a 
light diet, with little or no animal food, and 
barley water, rice water, plain water, or le- 
monade for drink, we have often witnessed 
with indescribable pleasure, improvements 
in the health of both mind and body. The 
turbulent have become governable, and the 
depressed have gained strength in their intel- 
lectual faculties under such arrangements of 
diet. Where the stamina are good, no dan- 
ger is to be apprehended from this change of 
ood; and besides the advantages attending 
its use during the periods of disease, it will 
be found of indescribable utility in preventing 
a recurrence of the malady, and thus will the 
re-admission of the patient to intercourse 
with society be more certainly attained. 
From timidity, and existing prejudices, and 
sometimes from motives of another com- 
plexion, the return of the individual who has 
been afflicted with insanity, to the varied 
duties of life, is often difficult: and these 
difficulties are only to be overcome by inuring 
the body and mind, while under cure, to that 
diet and drink that will secure against the 
future attacks of this distressing malady. 
The patient who has been cured of insanity, 
is seldom aware, at this interesting crisisy of 
again entering society in order to fulfil his 
accustomed duties, that his security from 
relapse rests almost exclusively on his atten- 
tion to diet and drink: the. neglect of this 
source of health, of happiness, and of inde- 
pendence to all, but of paramount import- 
ance to those suffering, or who are predis- 
tened 
the lamentable history of mental derange- 
ment. The victims of this most afflicting 
malady have been heretofore in many in- 
stances fed, whether we regard their food as 
to quantity or quality, as belonging] to the 
class of Fer, rather than as human beings. 
We have been anxious to impress the minds 
of general readers, not only with the curable 
nature of this disease,t but to shew that it is 





+ As friends to science, and to the progress of 
useful knowledge, both of which are the never- 
failing advocates of the cause of human nature, 
we have singular pleasure in recording ano- 
ther instance, of what judicious means can ac- 
complish, in this most afflicting disease ; and 
unfortunately viewed, until lately, by society 
as a species of forlorn hope: but truth disclaims 
this opinion, as the chances are greatly in favour 
of the patient when the malady is early and ju- 
diciously attended to. 

In this case, the young lady was suffering 
under mental derangement in a severe form. 
She displayed great restlessness, a rooted aver- 
sion to all her immediate friends, and a most 
decided hostility to every measure that was re- 
sorted to, for her comfort and restoration to 
mental health ; so that the whole of her family 
were kept in a constant state of agitation and 
alarm; and in this condition had a fortnight 
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———— 
attended with such a degree of excitement, 
as tu render the use of mild food and simple 
drink obvious to all, and thus to carry the 
general opinion with us, in affording relief 
in this field, so inviting to benevolence an 
to humanity—a spirit that when duly ro 
is not easily daunted. We will now close, 
by remarking, that the objects aimed at, in 
the prevention and cure of this disease,are by 
far more important than life; and the means 
pointed out fur their attainment, are not only 
simple, but easily carried into effect; and the 
individual that has suffered from this afilic- 
tion, who will. not adopt them. on his 
reason being reclaimed, in the, way. of pre 
vention, can have no value for the highest 
and proudest attributes of man... Such, 
being becomes indeed an , 
commiseration ; but he belongs not te. 
sentient, that elevated and é went che 
racter of mind which, to use the langtlage 
of those periods that must ever continue 
pre-eminent andinteresting,the gods contem- 

late with satisfaction, in struggling with 

ifficulties, 

ee 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


NUMISMATOLOGY. 
(Extract of a Letter from Dr. Sichler.) 

T have great pleasure'in acquainting you, 
that we possess in this neizhbourhood” a 
collection of coins, which may be called 
unique in its kind. Mr. Von Donop,’ Vice 
Chancellor in Meiningen, has now in his 
hands .the whole collection of silver coins 
found in Jersey, amounting to nearly a 
thousand. Among these, there are scarcely 
80 totally illegible, but 300 in perfect pre- 
servation, ra about 200 with characters 
which do not so much resemble the old Irish 
alphabet, as they are remarkably similar 
to the Sanscrit. Besides this, we find upon 
these coins several ancient Egyptian ‘hiero- 
glyphies : among. others, in particular, the 
+, the Q, i. e. the sacred 7Zau, sometimes 
standing alone, eqmetimes inclosed in a 


circle, the spiral ©), the half globe with 
rays issuing from it, &c: I think I may 
justly assert, or at least hope, that these 
coins will most probably, when they have 
been carefully et j peeg bem throw 

at light not only upon Celtic antiquity, 
ut also upon Germany, , 


called in—within a fortnight from thas 
she was convalescent. It would e 
tact in discriminating character hor the utmost. 
importance in the treatment of disease. .. 
The distinguished Davy conyerted the a 
of the terrific explosion of the mine into 
means of utility ; and those whose quicknéss of 
discernment, and experience, fit them for the 
cure of insanity, it would ‘seem, will have 
many opportunities with such capacities, of ren- 
dering the morbid feelings of the mind subser- 
vient to the extinction of the disease itself, by 
giving a healthy direction to the mental facul- 
ties, even through the uid of those very, senti- 
ments and propensities that are developed 
this most extraordinary malady: and here 
efforts were conspicuously’and successfully dis- 











elapsed, when Dr. V, was (at our suggestion) 


played.—Eb.] 








_ North of Europe. I shall not fail to com- 
municate, in due time, farther accounts of 

. this most valuable collection, which has hi- 
therto been kept in England, and as it were, 
buried a second time. 





a", = NORTHERN Sais of pened 
e following iculars of the expedition 
on the eve of sailing, will, we trust, be ac- 


a wane" 
e officers of the Ag dy Captain Parry, 
_Lieuts. Nias and Reid, Mr. Edwards, sur- 
, Mr. Skeoch, assistant surgeon, and 
Mr. Hooper, purser; Mr. Fisher, astrono- 
mer, Mr. Allison, Greenland master. 
_ The midshipmen are Messrs, Ross, Hender- 
son, Bushnan, and Crowley; Mr. Halse, 
captain’s clerk, and a Greenland mate : the 
_ whole complement, including officers, being 
61, the Hecla, Captain Lyon, Lieuts, 
Hoppner gnd Palmer, Mr. Alexander Fisher, 
_ Surgeon, and Mr. M‘Laren, assistant sur- 
; Mr. Jermaine, purser; Mr. Fyfe, 
_ Gre master; and Messrs. Richards, 
Griffiths, Bird, and Shearer, midshipmen; 
Mr. Mogg, captain’s clerk, and a Green- 
_dand mate; the whole crew, i ing offi- 
cers, being 60, This vessel has no astro- 
nomef. 

In addition to the preparations which 
were made for the last voyage to guard 
against the cokl, the vessels are now lined 
with cork all round the inside, and have also. 
an apparatus by a Mr. Sylvester, for con- 
veying air all round the lower deck, 
and & small branch from the main pipe, epen- 
ing into each of the officers’ cabins. They 
take out no salt beef; but, in lieu of it, a 
large quantity of beef, veal, and mutton, 

, po by Mess. Donkin & Co.’s process. 
other eens the provisions are the 
same as in the last expedition, only that 
‘there is a larger quantity ; each ship being 
provided with stores and provisions for three 
years. They have also more coals: for each 
vessel takes 115 chaldron. The Nautilus, a 
transport, is to accompany them as 

, far as Davis’ Strait, in order to carry out 
part of their fuel and stores, &c. ; and it is 
reported that another vessel is to be sent to 
ing’s Strait, in the course of next year, 

to meet them there, should they succeed in 
. penetrating to the Pacific, with an additional 
.,Supply of such articles as may be deemed 


+ If the wind permitted, they 
were dep dowa to Woolwich on the 27th, 
there to take on board their powder and 
pee stores; and thence to proceed, 
most probably, this day to the Nore, where 
the men afe to be paid three months’ pay in 
advance, in order to enable them to furnish 
themselves with cloaths, and other necessa- 
ries for the voyage. 


FINE ARTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir.—I know not whether I shall be the 


’ first to announce to you the decease of one 
of the ablest hands that ever held a pencil : 


this was Henry Edridge*, whose loss to the 
a? : he aa FE. 
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profession in bis peculiar line cannot be 
plied ; and whose loss to his friends is bo 
every respect i rable, 

To you, Sir, whose pride and pleasure it 
seems to be to illustrate and commemorate 
both painters and their works, I shall not 
apologize for saying a few words in testi- 
mony of the unsurpassed virtue and abilit 
that have rather prematurely been snatched 
from the world. 

Successful art is perhaps in itself enough 
for the acquirement of an individual ; but 
that art which is termed liberal, ought to ex- 
tend to the manners and habits of the man; 
and the fine feeling that conduces to success 
in painting ought to dictate the purest con- 
duct in society, with the most generous sen- 
timents, unrestrained liberality, unenvying 
commendation, and energetic support, to 
contemporaries in art. These were the un- 
exaggerates qualifications of the deceased, 
together with the highest character in all 
ranks of society for benevolence and urbanity. 

Amidst the nobles of the land he was re- 
spectful without being servile ; and to his in- 
feriors in station and merit he was encou- 
raging and kind; his hand had been for a 
series of years employed in transmitting to 
posterity, the most elevated in rank, and the 
most distinguished in achievement; and his 
9 have been correspondently the advocates 
of virtue and ability. To do justice to such 
a character is not in the power of the pen; 
time alone can develope the particular traits, 
that, when combined, will add lustre to the 
memory of Henry Edridge. 

I haye the honor, &c. M. M. 


Rome, March, 1821. 
Chevalier Tambroni has just sent to the 
ress the oldest treatise on Painting which 
taly possesses. Its title is, Jnstruzzoni Pit- 
toriche, by Cennino Cennini, the pupil of 
Giotto, and has hitherto remained quite un- 
known in the Vatican library. This work is 
very interesting for connoisseurs. Among 
other things, it is mentioned that oil-painting 
was known in Italy before the time of John 
of Bruges, to whom the ultramontane writers 
attribute the invention. This does not seem 
to be proved, at least not to the extent here 
asserted: the use of oil in painting was in- 
troduced gradually, but the Netherlanders 
were probably the first who painted wholly 
in oil ¢. 








MR, GLOVER’S EXHIBITION, 


We took a hurried glance at the Atelier 
of this able artist, in Bond-street, on Thurs- 
day evening ; and have satisfaction in saying 
that it presents a great variety of subjects 
and great excellence both in landscape an 
cattle pieces. We were particularly p'eased 
with a large View of Fvoli, and several 
smaller views of the same interesting place. 
A picture of cows, of nearly the life size, is 
adinirable ; and a Scottish landscape, noble- 


+ In our remarks on the ancient works of 
art discovered in the Painted Chamber at West- 
minster, we occasion (see the vols. of the 
L. G, for 1819, 1820) to investigate this subject, 
and to establish, we think, the greater antiquity 
of the use of oil in painting. ED, 








Y | jects, from the burins of u 








man’s me, are ai 

tions of the exhibition. 

Exhibition of Engravingedy living British 
Artists. ~ 

This exhibition, so honourable to British 


talent, ed in Soho-square, on Monda 
last, Be nor of no fewer than 405 mor 


imiong the chief attrac- 





ards of ninety 
artists, including many of the most emi- 
nent in their various lines inthe world. The 
Gallery is rather-a place to oceupy much 
time in examining its attractions, than to be 
described at length. We could not enumer- 
ate one tythe of the productions which claim 
our approbation, and an imperfect particu- 
larization would be partial and unjust. We 
shall therefore,-at least for the present, only 
say, that there is much to admire in this 
coliention of engravings, though there is little 
of individual novelty. Force, grace, and all 
the charms of the painter, are here exqui- 
sitely preserved and multiplied ; and we are 
sure that no lover of the Arts will come 
away dissatisfied from these rooms. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


[By Correspondents.] 
PARODY. (See, when he who adores thee.) 
Toa Bottle of Old Port. 
1 


When he, who adores thee, has left but the dregs 
Of such famous old stingo behind, 

Oh ! say will he bluster or weep ; no, ifegs! 
He'll seek for some more of the kind. 

He'll laugh, and though doctors perhaps may 

condemn, 

Thy tide shall efface the decree, 

For many can witness, though subject to phlegm, 
He has always been faithful to thee; 

2 


With thee were the dreams of his earliest love, 
Every rap in his pocket was thine, 
And his very last prayer, every morning, by 


ove, 
Was to finish the evening in wine. 
How blest are the tipplers whose heads can out- 
live : 
The effects of four bottles of thee, 
Bat tie next dearest blessing that heaven can 


Is to Bond from three! 
s S| ome muZz rom 5 
y R, D.R. 





To Miss Charlotte B. 
I love to contemplate at dead midnight, 
When the moon-beams reflect a turnip white ; 
(Not a white turnip—but a color faint, 
Like Cocknies’ faces when they do not paint ;) 
When stars, now sparkle more,—anow less, 
As spangles glitter on a player's dress, 
’Tis then on you, invariably I muse :— 
’T were a eee another theme to choose : 
For, like the froth of Barclay’s beer, you rise, 
Fair, light, and lovely, *fore my longing eyes. 
Then smile, my love ! nor longer let me pine ; 
Or end my wretchedness with one short Aine: 
‘That is--inform me whether you'll be mine. 
St. Luke's, (Convalescent Ward.) MOONRAKER. 


Scene—the Temple. 
I do remember a young pleader, 
And hereabouts he dwells; whom late I noted 
In coat once black, with overwhelming brow, 
Pondering o’er cases—sallow were his looks, 
And midnight thought bad worn him to the bone; 
And in his sombre chambers lay confused, 














| love, 
g, by 


n out- 


on can 





Black dusty papers,“ general issues” here, 
‘* Demurrers special” there—matter apt to teach 
That to our noble law, justice and form 
Alike are dear—and o’er his shelves 
A beggarly account of dusty volumes— 
Wentworth, and Coke, and Saunders—old edi- 
tions all, 
With a few numbers of the late reports, 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show.— 
Noting his little practice, thus [ said : 
An’ if a man would patch a rotten case, 
Give to transaction dark a face of snow, 
Here lives the lawyer that might draw the pleas. 
Oh! this same thought doth but forerun my 
need— 

Ihave a cause, and will retain him quickly. 
As I remember, this should be the chamber ; 
But it not being term, the door is closed.— 
What, ho! 

C,H. O. 








Inner Temple, 

New IF ords toan Old Tune, by C. R.D. 
(See Tom Moore’s ‘‘ J saw from the beach &c.”’ 
Irish Melodies.) 

I. 


To the Finish I went, when the moon it was 
shining, 
The jug round the table moved jovially on ; 
I staid *till the moon the next morn was de- 
clining— 
The jug still was there, but the punch was 
all gone ! 
And such are the joys that your brandy will 
promise, 
(And often these joysat the Finish I’ve known) 
Every copper it makes in the evening ebb from 


us 
And leaves us next day with a headache alone! 
2. 


Ne’er tell me of puns or of laughter adorning 
Our revels, that last’ till the close of the night; 
Give me back the hard cash that I left in the 
morning, 
For aa dim my eye, and my pocket is 
ight. 
O! who’s there who welcomes that moment’s 
returning, 
When daylight must throw a new light on his 
rame— 
When his stomach is sick, and his liver is burn- 


ing, 

His eyes, shot with blood, and his brow ina 

flame ! 

Alas! poor Finish! in times to come 
some new Cockney Greybeard may arise to do 
Justice to the gay scenes I have witnessed in 
thee, in the days of Sheridan. 





Impromptu, on hearing a person pronounce Iphi- 
genia unclassically ; being an Epigram well 
worthy the attention of young prosodians, and 
other persons of that calibre. 

Tphigenfa is the lady’s name, 

But Iphigenia was the way he said it ; 
I cried Iphigenia, sir, for shame ! 
In vain,—for Iphigenia still he read it ; 

Again I cried, Iphigenia, sir ! 
But he would not from Iphigenia stir. 
M, J. F. 


—————— 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS.—NO. XY. 


Paris, April 8th, 1821. 
Though all the south of Europe is in 
flames, and France is very near the conflag- 
ration, yet «© was, perhaps, never so 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES .LETTRES. 


much dancing in Paris as during the late car- 
nival : it may be truly said, that the Parisians 
have been dancing on a voleano. There 
have been balls among al! classes and all par- 
ties; ministerialists, liberals, and ultras. 
Those who accepted the invitations of one 
party were careful to decline those of the 
other, else they would have lost all cre- 
dit among their friends, None but men 
of any opinion, or what amounts to the 
same thing, men of no opinion at all, could 
ventere to dance one night with the cété droit, 
and the other with the cété gauche. At the 
ball given by Lafitte, the banker, the party 
consisted of staunch liberals; at the enter- 
tainment of Ternaux, the rich manufac- 
turer, the company was somewhat mixed, 
aad along with a few liberals, it was easy to 
discern men of the centre,* whose opinions 
exactly coincide with those of the individuals 
by whose favour they either hold or hope to 
hold places. But the most splendid of all 
the balls that have recently taken place, was 
that given by M. Rothschild. The liberal 


journals, who recollected that M. Roths- 


child had lent money to the Austrians, filled 
their columns with epigrams upon him; one 
of these journals, the Miroir, described the 
entertainment in the most ludicrous way, in 
terms borrowed from Jewish history. No- 
thing, indeed, could be more comical than M. 
Rothschild’s ball, to which six thousand per- 
sons were invited, and which, as the Miroir 
alledges, resembled the confusion of Babel. 
The company consisted of all the old no- 
blesse, diplomatists from all corners of Eu- 
rope, vast numbers of Germans, English, and 
Hebrews, together with those who had sub- 
scribed money to M.Rothschild for the use of 
the Austrian government, all crowded toge- 
ther in the different apartments of the house, 
astonished at meeting each other, and con- 
versing at once in every language of Europe. 
Fearful lest he might not do the honours of 
the evening in a manner satisfactory to the 
Parisian fashionables, M. Rothschild con- 
signed that arduous duty to a lady of the 
court, the Countess de Noailles. The 
Countess arranged every thing on a grand 
scale ; but in the loftiness of her ideas, she 
forgot to descend to vulgar details. Thus, 
for example, there was an abundance of the 
most exquisite wines, but unfortunately 
there were neither glasses nor water. The 
company, who were. exceedingly cheerful, 
seemed highly amused amidst the general 
confusion ; at length some young men re- 
queued. in a loud voice, that the master of 
the house, (whom the Gatogrinnne by the 
appellation of the little gentleman,) would 
interpose his authority, and restore order ; 
but the little gentleman unluckily happened 
to, be iunmediately behind them. This was 
certainly an ill return for M. Rothschild’s 
cas | hospitality ; but the entertainment 
has been a subject of general amusement. 
From balls and fétes, I must abruptly 
turn to the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
which last week held its annual public sit- 
ting. The Academy is always somewhat 
* The terms right, left, atid cenire, are ap- 
plied to different parties from the situations in 
which they sit in the Chamber of Deputies. 








embarrassed in the selection of publie lec- 
tures, because it is necessary to amuse, Or, 
at least, to interest all classes of auditors, 
particularly the ladies, who, in Paris, never 
fail to attend learned sittings. On this occa- 
sion, the subject of the first lecture was an 
explanation of the most remarkable discove- 
ry that has been made in the natural sciences 
for a year past ; namely—the diseovery of 
Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, relative 
to the electro-magnetic qualities of the vol- 
taic pile. “This learned professor has been 
the first te discover that the apparatus hi- 
therto employed in galvanism, also possesses 
the singular property of magnetizing the bars 
of iron or steel which are bronght in contact 
with it. This point ha’ engaged the at- 
tention of the Academy of Sciences in the 
course of the year, and several of its mem- 
bers, among others M. Ampbyt, made ex- 
periments on the subject. The task of ex- 
plaining the new theory to the public devolv- 
ed on M, Biot, and he did all in his power 
to render attractive to the ladies, the polari- 
zation of the iron bars, and all the us 
connected with the plates of zine, I do not 
know whether he succeeded ; but certainly 
all the well informed part of the company 
listened to him with interest. . 

M. Cuvier then read an eloge of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, a charming composition, which 
was loudly applauded. The speaker begs 
by paying to the learned English t 
a tribute of encomium for the services he had 
rendered to men of science in general, and 
to those of France in particular. “ During 
the war,” said M. Cuvier, “he was the 
constant protector of learning, and the re- 
dresser of the injuries sustained by men who 
wished tranquilly to devote themselves to 
study. He effected the liberation of literary 
and scientific Frenchmen whom the fate of 
war had thrown into captivity ; and through 
the intercession of the French Institute, he 
gained a similar indulgence in favour of 
uumbers of his countrymen who were con- 
fined at Verdun. He secured the expedi- 
tion of La Perouse against any attacks on the 
part of the English navy, notwithstanding 
the war that had been declared between 
France and England. He was the first indi- 
vidual whose benevolence penetrated into the 
dungeon of Messina, where Dolomieu the 
naturalist was confined, in violation’of the 
rights of nations. During the late war, the 
objects of natural history, collected by Cap- 






tain Billardiere, were, while pas- 
sage to France, captured hy priva- 
teers, and conveyed to En 3 but Sir 


f 
Joseph Banks caused them to be restored 
without even the boxes being opened. It is 
needless to add, that he was no less liberal 
with regard to the immense treasures which 


“he himself sessed in scientific 
e himself pos publish. 


It is somewhat singular, that he has $ 

ed nothing of consequence... M. Cuvier 
expressed his regret, that neither Sir J. 
Banks, nor Solander, his travelling compa- 
nion, had drawn up a narrative of the ob- 
servations they made during their expedition 
round the world. Fortunately, however, a 
collection of the most valuable information 
had been published, if not by Sir Joseph, at 
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least. by others to whom he had communi- 
eatéd what le knew. He was satisfied in 
Placing his store of knowledge at the dispo- 
sal of any one worthy to profit by it. In al- 
luding to the misunderstanding ‘which arose 
in Captain Cook and Sir J. Banks, M. 
Cuvier observed that he could not presume 
to decide between these two celebrated men. 
“Yet,” said he, “ when it is recollected 
that Captain Cook, on his second voyage, 
with the two Forsters, and that on 
the third he declined taking any naturalist 
witly him, it may be supposed that it is dif- 
ficult’ to reconcile the discipline and arrange- 
mients Of the interior of a ship, with the 
cotivenience and independence requisite to a 
sefentific man.” M. Cuvier very much 
avitised Wis audi¢nce by the lively manner in 
Wich ‘hé"related the history of the storm 
thatafese iti the Royal Society of London, on 
the subject of pointed and blunt conductors ; 
a storm that raged at the period when Sir J. 
# was created President of the Society. 
The English being at that time at war with 
America, it was considered patriotic in Lon- 
don to defend the blunt conductors ; and this 
ignificant quarrel became at last a politi- 
cal affair. Even an illustrious personage did 
not disdain to take a part in the ridiculots 
dispute ; “‘ forgetting,” observed M. Cu- 
vier, “ that sovereigns deserve praise when 
they respect science, and more particularly 
when they ee it ; but that they should 
never employ their authority to give it a di- 
rection | mable to their own opinions 
or wishes, 


SSAA 
THE DRAMA. 


Drory-Lane.—On Wednesday evening, 
in defiance of an injunction from the Lord 
or, was performed Lord Byron’s 

new sragedy, the ‘ Doge of Venice.’ We 
have so criticised this production in the 
early part of our paper, that we have little 
left to subjoin in this place upon its merits 
&8 an acting play. e may remark, how- 
ever, that the defects which struck us so 
forcibly in the closet, became infinitely more 
glaring and manifest upon the stage ; whilst 
— of ae beauties which occurred to us 
@ poem were either lost or ren- 

dered prec ridiculous in the representa- 
tion, Ina Sesey pons of view, the tragedy 
is, at 1, ab: tly tedious and unin- 
Hag, but considered as an acting drama, 
thése bable qualities are increased 
beyond all endurance. The want of incident, 
and what is still worse, the total want of 
novelty Ser the Jaffier and Pierre of the 
' th other close resemblances to 
enice Preserved,’ were immediately re- 
cognized by the audience) leave the ‘ Doge 
of Venice,” nothing to recommend it, as it 
Tespects the theatre. In the most critical 
parts of the action,long-winded speeches (en- 
- tirely at variance with nature and consistency) 
were delivered by Faliero; and within five mi- 
nutes of his execution, his wife went through 
her historical chronicle of events, with the ut- 
most coolness and self- i The ex- 





ecutjoner, with his mr. block, and other 


-a certain Rosicrucian introduced, whose art 





doleful paraphernialia, is (for the sake. of 
effect) kept waiting upon the stage nearly 
twenty minutes, whilst the Doge is anathe- 
mizing Venice, a circumstance which (added 
to the marked solicitude displayed by Mr. 
Cooper for the preservation of | his wig, when 
the , wl bonnet was about to be removed) 
occasioned an immoderate burst of laughter 
throughout the house. Wallack, as Israel 
Bertuccio, was the only person (if we ex- 
cept Mrs. West, and she had nothing to do 
but apostrophize) at all tolerable in the play. 
Cooper, as the Doge, was the ‘ moral’ of 
a man in the last stage of lous and de- 
crepit senility; with all the impatience of 
old age, but with little or none of the dig- 
nity which distinguishes it from the tiresome 
peevishness of second childhood. 

Some poetical passages were applauded ; 
but on the whole it was impossible for any 
play, not entirely condemned, to be more 
coldly received. There was occasionally a 
good deal of laughter ; and if there was not 
much violent disapprobation, it was because 
(as Voltaire observed to Piron on a similar 
ovcasion), ‘‘ the audience could not hiss and 
yawn at the same time.” 

In conclusion, we must add our literary 
rotest to the Lord Chancellor’s injunction. 
t is a shameful injury to a writer to exhibit 

him in a point of view in which he declares 
he does not mean nor wish to appear. Lord 
Byron, a poet of the highest class and de- 
served reputation, puts forth a play not 
adapted for the stage. By what right can 
the stage sport with his fame, by holding 
his own work, and not their property, up 
to view, in a light which he deprecates? 
Such conduct is most scandalous. 

Drury Lane.— Mother and Son.—A 
drama, so called, was produced here on 
Tuesday ; and we are sorry to report that it 
is a very indifferent thing ; full of trite sen- 
timent, of improbable incident, of dull hu- 
mour, and of heavy monotony. The plot is 
not worth detailing. A son taken from his 
widowed mother, is induced to personate 
a dead lord, and occupy his inheritance.— 
The poor widow seeks and finds him on 
the eve of marriage ; but having committed 
forgery, she is deterred from owning him 
for fear of his being hanged. She therefore 
accepts the protection of a chattering waiter, 
whose master and another rogue are in the 
plot. There is a contrast in a simple pea- 
sant, whose affection to his blind parent is 
rewarded and eulogised throughout. In the 
end the cheat is discovered, the scoundrels 
rebuked, and we are given to understand that 
the impostor lord, as having been the dupe 
rather than the contriver, is still to marry 
the high lady of his love, and possess the e3- 
tates, if not the title, into which he has so 
surreptitiously stepped. The whole affair is 
exceedingly lachrymose, and the drama was 
still-born to an empty house. —- 

Covent Garpen.—Undine.—This piece, 
founded on the romance of which we gave 
an outline in our last, was performed at this 
theatre. The Uncle, Kuhleborn, is trans- 
formed into a lover of Undine ; and there is 





renders that watery lady and her earthly 
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knight triumphant. In other respects the 
scenes were taken from the principal events 
in the tale ; and the spectacle was one of the 
most magnificent deseription. Sub-marine 
grottos, the enchanted forest, magical ap- 
pearances, chrystal palaces, and a final tem- 
ple of the fire philosophers, were all con- 
trived with astonishing splendour and effect, 
and constitute the great attractions of the 
piece. Yet Miss E. Dennett was a lovely 
Naiad ; Farley, a portentous Water King ; 
Abbott, a most graceful Huldbrand ; and 
young Grimaldi a clever Goblin-Dwarf. The 
piece was received with deserved applause ; 
and as a superb specimen of scenic and de- 
corative art, is likely to be a magnet for its 
full time. : , 

Mrs, Alsopp was performing at Philadel- 
phia in February: Kean continued to levy 
contrilutions in grand style. On his arrival 
at Boston, the greatest ferment prevailed 
about the Box Office, in procuring tickets 
for his Richard. Previous to his leaving 
Philadelphia, he was compelled, in the thea- 
trical way, to consent to prolong his en- 
gagement two nights; so that if dollars be 
more valuable than pounds sterling, there 
can be little doubt of our tragedian’s return- 
ing home, as independant as his friends an 
ticipate. : 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


We congratulate the scientific, the learned, 
the literary, the lovers of art, and the cu. 
rious, (which enumeration, we take it, em- 
braces a large majority of the pene} on the 
treat prepared for them in the Exhibition by 
Mr. Belzoni, which opens at the at are 
Hall, Piccadilly, on Tuesday next. 0 de- 
scribe this performance as singular, unique, 
extraordinary, is but faintly to portray it: 
to us it appears to be the most interesting 
and valuable spectacle that ever was con- 
ceived and executed. Asa mere sight, it 18 
strange and delightful ; and.as a study to the 
scholar and philosopher, it is replete with 
high and inexhaustible matter. It presents 
the earliest traces of art to the artist ; the 
earliest subjects of comparative chronology 
to the antiquary in profane, and to the 
divine in sacred history; the earliest repre- 
sentations of various sciences to scientific en 
quirers ; the earliest pictures of human kind, 
their occupations, superstitions, physical 
qualities, and moral attributes to man. Who 
could contemplate all. these things without 
a feeling of wonder and admiration? . We 
are, by ascending a short stair-case, tran- 
sported back 3000 years ; we are in the tomb 
of a monarch of the most ancient times ; We 
are surrounded by the characters of an un- 
known language, the visible signs of a lost 
religion ; hieroglyphicks which unintelligibly 
denote to our sense the learning of the pri- 
mal world ; sacrifices, processions, combats, 
and all the busy pomps and turmoils of life— 
of life which has ceased so long, that a hun- 
dred generations of our species have since 
existed, the remotest moiety of whom be- 
long almost to the realm of oblivion. 

The noble hall erected by Mr. Bullock, 
has been fitted up into two of the chambers 
of the tomb discovered by Mr. Belzoni, exca- 
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vated out of the calcareous rock at Thebes. 
His account of this memorable event is to 
be found at length in his Travels, to which 
we refer. Of the fourteen apartments which 
he entered, these two were not contiguous ; 
but they afford a perfect example of the 
style and details of the whole, and are re- 
markable, the one for beauty, the other for 
its emblematical treasures. We have con- 
versed with travellers on the subject, and 
they assure us that the fidelity of the design 
and work is such as to produce perfect 
identity. Nor could it be otherwise ; for 
Belzoni has large parts of the original by 
the side of his copy, and his drawings of the 
whole are minute and elaborate. e walls 
are formed of plaster of Paris, on. which the 
characters are represented in basso relievo, 
painted of the precise colours of the Egyp- 
tian, which were as vivid when the monu- 
ment was opened as they were when it was 
erected. It is, as Mr.B. has justly observed, 
scarcely possible to convey by words an ade- 
quate idea of these subterranean works, of 
their splendour, of their prodigious extent, 
and of the incredible quantity of labour 
which must have been devoted to the almost 
interminable series of monumental and re- 
ligious memorials which they contain. The 
impression on entering these models is 
equally beyond the reach of language; it 
is of the most undefinable nature. The 
chambers are lighted by lamps ; and imme- 
diately succeeding the broad glare of day, it 
seems as if the s tor had been sud- 
denly, by some —_ influence, planted in 
another region—all around him is so_ dif- 
ferent. e European countenances and 
dresses, and the modern manners of a Lon- 
don street, are in an instant exchanged for 
the gloom of an Egyptian sepulchre, the 
swarth visages and primeval costume of an 
African’ people, the grotesque forms of 
strange deities, and all the symbols of unex- 
plored antiquity. What visions have: risen 
on the perusal of Moses, Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, and other ancient writers, appear to be 
realized. The mummies of human beings, 
the still preserved thews and sinews which 
moved creatures like ourselves on the 
earthly’ scene, when yet the world itself 
was young, are before our eyes ; the brute 
creation of that infancy of time furnishes 
specimens for our musings; the implements 
with which these men wrought—the orna- 
ments of women, perhaps lovely and beloved 
in those days—the manufactures of artizans 
whose only precedent was nature—the pro- 
duction of hands which had no example—the 
feelings of hearts and the thoughts of heads 
in which human sentiments were first culti- 
vated, and from which human Civilization 
first emanated—these are only portions of 
the sublime speculations presented to the 
mind as well by real substances as by-pic- 
torial resemblances. 

After sating our eyes and our imagina- 
tion with the two chainbers of the tomb, we 
proceed to the Gallery, where a perfect 
model: of the entire excavation is most ad- 
tmirably constructed. The passages arid 
rooms are above 300 feet in length, and the 
copy is about one-sixth of this extent. It 
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consists of corridors, stair-cases, a well, and 
halls of various kinds, in one of which the 
famous sarcophagus, of oriental alabaster 
(of the lid of which a piece is shown) was 
found. The accuracy with which all this 
is executed is beyond praise ; and from view- 
ing it, we are made intimately acquainted 
with the whole design, of which the two 
rooms of the full size below are part. Re- 
turning to these, the outer or Hall of Beau- 
ties (No. 7, in the model) may be again ex- 
amined, and with increased pleasure. The 
surrounding figures are the gods and god- 
desses of Egypt; as a mythological study, 
it is inestimable. The inner apartment (in 
effect, though copied from the entrance hall) 
is, however, still more interesting. There 
are four square pillars in it, and these and 
the walls are covered with very remarkable 
subjects. One in particular struck us: it 
represents a succession of captives, evidently 
of different nations, among whom Persians, 
Ethiopians, and Jews, are clearly to be re- 
cognized. The appearance of the last may 
give a clue to the whole. At what time, and 
in whose reign, were the Jews bondsmen in 
Egypt? Will an enquiry into this throw any 
light upon'sacred history, and afford another 
testimony to the truth of the Old Testa- 
ment? It is not unlikely: and whether 
Psamethicus, who pronouuced: the Phe- 
nician to be the original language of man,* 
or Nechos, or Psammis, or any other sove- 
reign, be the prince here deified, it cannot 
fail to afford the finest field for investigation, 
which the ancient has ever restored to the 
modern world. 

We could expatiate with perhaps more gra- 
tification to ourselves, than to our readers, on 
other points in this unparalleled exhibition ; 
but as it must continue to be a source of uni- 
versal attraction for many months to come, 
we may well reserve ourselves for future op- 
portunities. Grateful, therefore, to the en- 
terprising traveller who has, produced so 
memorable a work ; and recommending him 
(as far as our praise can add to his own de- 
serts) to the just patronage of the British 
nation ; we shall only state, that in addition 
to what we have already mentioned, the Gal- 
lery is further enriched with specimens of 
Egyptian sculpture ; and that there is a case 
of Egyptian curiosities containing idols, 
coins, mummies, scarabzi, lacrymatories, 
utensils, figures, vases, articles of dress and 
ornament, and a splendid manuscript of 
papyrus. This case alone is sufficient for an 
exhibition. The mummy of along armed 
ape is in perfect preservation, and covered 
with hair, an animal that drank of the Nile 
three thousand years ago!) The mummy of 
a young man, recently unrolled, is also in 
extraordinary preservation, and has enabled 
us to decide a great classical controversy, 
namely, in what way the brains were ex- 
tracted for ancient embalming. It is dis- 
tinctly ascertained that Herodotus was right 
in- asserting, that this operation was per- 
formed through the nostrils; a crooked in- 

* See Herodotus, for the story of his confin- 
ing two children till they could speak, and their 
both saying beccos, (Phoenician for bread) as 
the ascertained proof of this fact. 
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strument can be readily passed up that organ, 
in the present subject, and commaid the 
whole region of the brain ; which canpot be 
done either by the orifices of the eyes or 
mouth ; and there is no opening whatever in 
the back of the head. 








VARIETIES. 


A fine Roman pavement was lately: disco. 
vered, on the declivity of a hill, in frongot 
the manor-house, at Castor, near Peterbu. 
rough: it has been removed, Jt.was an.ob- 
long, of 21 feet by 12; and hada splendid 
Mosaic centre, Gt 10in. by 6ft. 4in.—-the 
colours quite fresh. It is stated, that another 
of these remains of antiquity has been found 
under an ancient gateway, at ashort distance 
from the first. t fg 

FRENCH LITERATURE, 

A work has just been published, under. the 
title, “‘ Travels in America, Italy, Siciby, 
and Egypt, by Mr. Ed. de Montolé.” The 
author resided several in those coun. 
tries, and applied himself to obtain a know- 
ledge of the manners, the phenomena of 
natufe, and the remaining monunients .of 
their ancient civilization. This work is in 2 
vols. 8vo., with an atlas . containing nume. 
rous engravings, from the author’galrawings 
made on the spot. 

Nos. 5, 6, and 7 are now published of the 
new collection of coloured plates of birds, 
‘being the supplement to the coloured 

lates of Buffon,” published by Messrs. 
emminck, of Amsterdam, and Meissren, 
Langier, Baron de Chartrouse, of Paris. 
Among the 18 plates in these three numbers 
are, fe Grimpart promerops of Brazil; 
P Aigle 4 queue éugée of New Holland; les 
Cailles natées, male and female, of. Bengal, 
&c. Accounts have been received from the 
French traveller in Egypt, Mr. Frederic 
Caillaud. They are dated the 22d of No- 
vember last. He was preparing to set ont 
the same day from Syeneé for Dongola, Is- 
mael Pacha, the son of the viceroy of Egypt, 
had gained a great victory: the head quar- 
ters of the expedition were at Dongath, tenis 
which the Mamelukes had been expelled. 
The journey from Syene to Dongola, on the 
left bank of the Nile, takes one month. Mr. 
Cailliaud intended to make astronomical 
observations on his way, ant to collect 
kinds of information respecting the’ 
ties of the country, which are at present, 
little known. fy Se By ow 
MECHANICS. GERMANY. |. 
. Mr, Hellfarth, a printer at Erfurt, ling 
invented a press, which caf print 8 shieets ’ 
ata time. This press, which may be made 
of any size, prints in 12 hours copies ; 
which makes for the 8 sheets 56,000 copies, 
printed on both sides. One horse easi 
works the machine. Three men sufliee fo 
place the paper on the frame and to take it 
off. The printed forms remove of themselves, 
and the others place themselves, without its 
being necessary to stop the machine, the 
construction of which, being equally com. 
plete and solid, requires but meron. 
; [Extracts from American J 5 
Original and Native Genius-—-The citi. 
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Zens of the district, and strangers, are re- 
spectfully invited to examine, at Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Assembly Room, the paintings of a 
outh of Geo wn. Originals recently 
Rome will. be exhibited also. No 
charge’ is required for admission, The 
y who has dared to an imita- 
tion of these paintings, the work of masters 
of the art, is in-his 45th year, self-taught, 
and. commenced his career:of genius in May 
last; and yet, surprising as it may seem, he 
has measured excellence with his great ori- 
ginals! The fame of West is held as the 
commen property of his country ; and Ame- 
ricans may well be’ proud of his genius: But 
it is: questi whether the more ripened 
enjus of this wonderful man was more per- 
fect thaw are-the first designs of this httle 
son of Coluiwbia. Is this child not the pro- 
perty of the nation? Is he less so, in the 
art of painting, than-are our great captains 
in poy cer ter If not then let hitn be 
fostered; then the fame which he appears 
destined to acquire may with a be 
shared—at least by his patrons.—Nat. Intel. 
Patriotiem.—The following anec- 
dote is given in ‘‘ Notes on the Michigan 
Territory,” \ately published. The Indians 
of du Lac—a small tribe of about 50 
men—frons their pacific disposition, were 
branded by their neighbours the Sioue with 
cowardice. Feeling indignant at this, thir- 
teen of them, without consulting their 
friends, who were then iating a peace 
with the Sioux, formed a to rescue 
their tribe from the imputation on their cou- 
rage, and secretly penetrated into the Sioux 
country. Unexpected, they came upon a 
arty of 100 Sioux, and began to prepare 
For battle : but the Sioux, seeing their small 
number,. advised them to return home ; that 
they admired their valour, and intimated to 
them, that if they persisted their destrue- 
tion was inevitable: ‘* The Fond du Lae In- 
dians replied, that they had set out with a 
determination to fight the first: enemy they 
should meet, however unequal their num- 
bers might be, and would have entered their 
villages if none had appeared sooner—they 
. had resolved in this manner to shew their 
brethren that the stigmas that were thrown 
upon them were unjast, ‘ for no men were 
braver than their warriers;’ and that they 
were -ready and would sacrifice their lives in 
defence of the character of their tribe. They 
encamped a,short distance from the Sioux, 
and during the night dug holes in the ground, 
to which they retreat and fight to the 
last extremity: They appointed one of their 
number (the youngest) to take a station at a 
distance and witness the struggle, and in- 


strueted him to make his escape to their own 


ed; and the other four fell on the field ; the 
thirteenth returned home ing to the di- 
rections he had received, and related the 
foregoing circumstances to his tribe. They 
+ mo their death, but delighted with the 
unexampled bravery of their friends, they 
were happy in their grief. 

Strange Apology.—Mr. Frey of this city, 
has been preaching in Baltimore, and it ap- 
pears, that a person oe the publ 
worship, by standing up in church, and de- 
claring that he knew Mr. Frey in London, 
and that he was an “ impostor.”—This pro- 
duced confusion in the elrurch, and was cer- 
tainly unhandsome and indecorous. The 
person, however, apologizes as follows :— 

From the Morning Chronicle. 

Jacos Moss,. of Philadelphia, is sorry 
that his intemperate zeal, (for the religion 
in which he was brought wp) induced him 
to interrupt the Rev. Mr. Frey on the even- 
ing of Friday last, at the First Presbyterian 
Church. He hopes the Baltimoreans ‘will 
accept of this apology. 

Jacos Moss has the honour to inform 
his friends of Baltimore, that he has arrived 
from Philadelphia, with a large quantity of 
Fancy articles, which are at Mr. Barnum’s 
—they will be sold on the most reasonable 
terms! ! 

Sporting in America.—An American pa- 
J mentions, that a hunter in Ashlabula, 

tio, had within three years killed 22 elks, 
25 wolves, 3' bears, 2 beavers, 140 deer, 30 
otters, and had found above 30 swarms of 
wild bees. ‘ 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—Why then what is the reason you are 
always making out bulls, and putting them 
upon the poor Irish, when you have them 
ready made at liome, under your own nose. 
Just look at the Courier of Wednesday, 
February 28th, and you will find this nice 
little sentence :-—‘‘ MeLancnoty Event.— 
A fainily consisting of four persons, a man 
and wife, and their son and daughter, who 
resided in Lawson’s Wynd, foot of Sheriff ’s 
Brae, Leith, were observed—(pretty gram- 
mar, by the by)—by the neighbours, to be 
later than usual in opening their door, on 
Friday morning ; it was broken open, and 
discovered that all, except the old woman, 
were lifeless, and she in a very weak state.” 
You see that these people were so late in 
opening their door, that—they did not open 
itat all. Is not that as decent a bull as you 
would find in the entire Island of Saints? 
Now print this, if you mean to be at all fair, 
and you will oblige, Sir, Your’s truly, 

_ ‘Perence O'Leary. 

Ahabullogue, March 5, 1821. 

Pugilism and Philosophy.—Carter and 
Sutton are in Cork, as we perceive by the 


— 


literally from a newspaper of that city. We 
did not know that pugilism, at least scienti- 
fie geetiem, was much patronized in Tre- 
land; but we see our error. It is not only’ 
regarded there as scientific, but as literary 
also; and Carter and Sutton shew forth un- 


'| der the patronage of a learned society. We 
_ | shoukt very much wish ‘to see some of the 





transactions of that sage body ; they must, 
ho doubt, be very striking, 


following advertisement, which we extract. 
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A CARD. , 

Messrs. Carter and Sutton. return their 
best thanks to the Committee of the Cork 
Scientific and Literary Society, for the kind 
offer of their Hall, Falkiner’s Lane; and 
beg to announce to the nobility and gentry, 
that' a course of lectures will be delivered at 
the above Hall, on the evenings of Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday next, by Mr. John 
Carter, with practical illustrations.’ - The 
upper seats will be exclusively appropriated 
tothe ladies. 'Tiekets for the Course, half. 
a-guinea ; single tickets, two and sixpence ; 
to be had at Mr. Bolster’s, Patrick-street, 
and Mr. Thomias Holt’s, Secretary.—(Cork 
Mercantile Chronicle, Feb. 25.) 

Although, of the three sister arts, we de. 
vote of course our principal attentions to 
Poetry and Painting, we are by no means 
insensible to the charms of the eldest, and as 
many will deem her, the lovliést of the 
trio, Music. On the contrary, we would 
never willingly suffer any important ad. 
vances in this branch of seience to pass 
umnoticed in our pages. With these im- 
pressions, we think it our duty to men- 
tion one of the most ingenious inventions 
which has been produced in the musical 
world for some years, and to which our at- 
tention has been frequently directed: viz. 
the Pedal Harp, recently constructed by Mr. 
Dizi. The improvements, which are on a 
scale equally simple and ingenious, are up- 
wards of twenty in number. We shail give 
a more particular account of this instrument 
in ournext. Its en were advantageously 
developed by the inventor, in a concerto 
during the late oratorios. 
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Monday, 16—Thermometer from 29 to 54. 
Barometer from 29, 44 to 29, 41, 
Tuesday, 17—~Thermometer from 26 to55. 
Barometer from 29, 41 to 29, 51. 
Wednesday, 18—Thermometer from 35 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 6) to 29, 72. 
Thursday, 19—Thermometer from 36 to 54. 
, Barometer from 29, 88.to 29, 51. 
Friday, 20— Thermometer from 46 to 63. 
Barometer from 29, 51 to 29, 63. 
Saturday, 21—Thermometer from 43 to 60. 
Barometer from 29, 74 to 29, 90. 
Sunday, 22—Thermometer from 40 to 58. 
Barometer from 29, 90 to 29, 83. 
Monday, 23—Thermometer from 40 to 70. 
Barometer from 29, 57 to 29, 37. 
Tuesday, 24 —Thermometer from 41 to 68. 
Barometer from 29, 40 to 29, 60. 
Wednesday, 25—Thermometer from. 44 to 74. 
Barometer from 29, 65,to 29, 73. 
Lat. 51. 37, 32. N. 
4 Long. 0..3. 51. W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Vurious communications are deferred. 

*,* The first Quarterly Part of the Biterary Ga- 
2etie for the present year, is nearly out of print, 
and, cannot be veprinted.. We therefore request 
our friends, and new subscribers, to lose no time 
in ordering that Part, or such, Numbers as they 

ire, ae ies of the Volume for 1820, 
ained, ; 
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Miscellaneous Avoertisements, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Te Seventeenth Annual EXHIBITION of 

as, renal SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER Be 
time fee Bk eae Tee Sas istioe 
COELEY. EYP IN, Secretary. 


Exhibition of 3 by British artists. 
Associated un patronage his Maj 

THE above Exhibigon is NOW O PE 
No. 9, Soho Square, from 10 o’Clock till dusk. 


tee Te EOOKE, Hen. Sec. 
» Hon. 


ME. HAYDON’s Picture of “‘ Christ's Agony 
in the Garden,” is now Open, at = ee next 
door to the British "Institution, Pali Mal ith his Pie- 
tures of Solomon, Macbeth, Dentatus, ‘dunes and Ju- 
liet, and Cupid See his Studies from Nature and 
the Elgin Marbles; and the Drawings of his Pupils from 
the Cartopns. Admittance ls. rot 6d Open from 
ten till six. 

Egyptian Tomb discovered by Mr. Belzoni. 
N TUESDAY the Ist of MAY, a Model of 

this Ancient Monument will be exhibited to the Pub- 
lic. The Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, will ke divided, so as 
to present an exact fac simile of the two most 
Apartments of this Tomb of one of the 
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eudid 
Kings 

the wall will be adorned with Figures in Basso Re ievo, 
cast from the models in wax, and painted as the origiral, 
frem which may be formed.a most correct idea of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Religion of that Primitive Nation. 
To give the exact effect to this splendid Excavation, as 
seen by the Traveller, Belzoni, the ments. will be il- 
luminated by jal lights. Such an Exhibition of 
Egyptian Art has never been before introduced into Eu- 
rope, A variety of very curious and interesting Speci- 
mens of Egyptian = tebe will be placed in the Galle- 
ries of the same Hall. 


The Incorporated Society for the Management 
and Distribution of the Literary Fund. 
Te Thirty-second Anniversary of this rag <= 





Scotch ‘a Trish Peers who were omitted last roomy with 
he following particulars of each Member :---The Title 
deg of the Eldest Son, Surname, Dates of the first pe 

last Creation, Precedence, Age, whether Married, Baehe- 

, or Widower, number of hildren, Male and Female ; ; 

Lights of the Garter, Thistle, &c. Lord-Lieutenants, 

vy Counsell Catholics, and Peers’ Eldest 

— who. are Members of the present Parliament. It 

o shews i what means the Peerage was obtained, that 

‘oe say, whether by Naval, Mili . Legal, or other 

icés ; and states the ee which each Peer can 

trace his Paternal Ancestry: thus exhibiting, at one 

view, much ye information, and Sorraing, upon 
‘he — a complete Peerage in Miniature. 

lor G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-Lane; and J. 
Warren 19, Old Bond Street. Of whom may be had, 


just ished, 

The BARONETAGE CHART for 1821, printed with 
the above, an@ containing the Baronets for the United 
Kingdom, with suitable ornaments, coloured. 


Artists General Benevolent Institution. 
He Subscribers and Friends. of this Institu- 
tation will celebrate the SEVENTH ANNIVERSA- 


RY, in Freemasons’ Hall, on ow May the 4th. 
. R. H. the DUKE of SUSSEX, Patron, in the Chair. 


Earl of Hardwicke 
. Belt 





A. Geddes, Esq. 

8. Griffiths, 

H. Harrison, Esq- 
C. Heath, Esq. 

P. Hill, Esq. 

W. Jerdan, » Esq. 
8. Joseph, Bea. 

J. Martin, =. 
S. W. Reynolds, Esq. 
A. Robertson, Esq. 
W. Say, 








ee il consist of Ss 
Sul rnd og whose Shj ct is, ‘ an appeal to public libe- 
rality, to extend relief to all distressed Artis's, whose 
works are known and esteemed by the public, and to their 
Widows and Orphans. Merit and distress form the only 
claim to its beneyolence, Tickets, at one Guinea each, 
to be had < the Pocaey = ee at = beg ee +4 of the 
Sec » 65, arlotte Street, Fitar uare. 
rete OHSHN YOUNG, Honocary Borretary. 





y, the object. of which is to Relieve Auth 
the Pawnilies of di authors, in —, Distress, will 
be held in the Protectan’ Hall, Grea’ 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the second Thur y, (the 10th) 
of the next month; when the company of those Noble- 
men and ‘Gentlemen, who may be friendly to an Insti- 
tution sei and ly connected with the 
cause of Literature, sy most particularly solicited, for 
the purpose of promoting, by their presence, the inter- 
ests of a Society which is at once, in a peculiar degree, 
benevolent and patriotic. 
Patron---His MAJESTY the KING. 
President---His Greece the Dube of SOMERSET. 


Marquis of Hastings, K.G. 
Earl of Spencer, G. 
Earl of Chichester 

Earl of Mountnorris 
Earl of Sheffield 
Viscount Dudley and Ward 
Lord Branden 


Lord = Renee 
Lord rington 
Sir Wm. Clayton, Bart, 


n Street, 





Sir Je Joba Cox Hippisley, Bt. 

Sir Robert Peel, Dart,” 

Sir tee Th Hothouse, Bart. 
ili -P. 


+ Harvey, oe, tee MBE Sar 
mmon . 
ie 
Thomas Rowcroft, 


Charles Monro, 
William T. Fitz em es Esq. 


tin miteed, ea Pet 
tm Sanden sanaaae 

eae a M.P. 
eevee 
erg! of the Stewards; of 
Clerk, at at No.4 Lincoln’s-Inn-fields 5 and at the Bar of 


the Ta’ 
The ‘tape Subscription is One Guinea and upwards. 
¢, same age of Ten Guineas constitutes a Subscriber for 
ife, 


Novels and had of the Author of Maver ma 


a WERiRS' Sr Pow i 
RIES of PORTRAITS ilastrative of 
above Novels, ae oe pre yowwen NO. 


A le To be completed in 6 Parts, each containing 4 
Portraits, engraved r. R, Cooper, in the most bi 
Saished manon hon f Drawings made i | ee 





@ at Six 





Pa pees (eae 
eee 








BeITIsa and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RY, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Subscri- 
bers te this Library have the right of choosing ee a 
most extensive and Valuable Collection of the best 
Books in the ‘various Lan whatever Works they 
may desire, which are regularly forwarded to all parts of 
England or the Continent; they also oo te in the 
advantages s arialog from an immediat abundant 
suppl is, and A, the. Extra Class) 
may dooce toe the purchase of any work of general interest 
= reviously added to the Libra®, arrangements which 
er its accommodation superier to those of any pri- 
vate Collection, however large, and ata far less expense. 
The New Catalogue, with Terms, to be had onapplication. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 4 volumes, 8vo. price 2. 12s. 6d. boards, 
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NEW SYSTEM of of DOMESTIC COOKE- 

RY, formed wu Principles of ~b- , and adapt- 
ed tu the use of Private con gorge tt oo ng also the 
Art of Carving, Dietoatinns a0 ent of the 
Dairy, and Poultry Yard; Teinonaze Jor y alone Brewery, 
eae se. Coo for the Sick, andfor the Poor; many 

useful Miscellaneous Receipts, and Directions proper 
to given Servants both in Town and Country. To 
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Household mprising many Observations 
which will be found iculan ly useful to the Mistress of 
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‘HE ‘ART of FRENCH CONVERSATION, 
an Introduction. By D. BOTLEAU. 
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mirabie a plan, as to afford facilities t towards 
speaking the French Language, than can be derived 
from any other publication ted for Henry cok 
burn an co Conduit Street. 

4th edition improved, 

"THE ART of PRESERVING. the SIGHT 
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m the use of C en Spectacles, &c. &c. By an 
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THING, with Practical Observations on Diseases 
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struction and more valuable practical remarks than a 
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Dramatic Criticisms, 8vo. 12s. Printed for John Warren, 
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LSCTURES on the HISTORY of the WEEK 
of the PASSION of our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
JESUS CHRIST. By DANIEL SANDFORD, D.D, one 
of the Bishops of the Scotch Episcopal Church, and for- 
mer! — of Christ Church, Oxford. Printed for W. 
and C, Tait, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh; and by Long- 
man, “Hurst, Rees, epee 9 and Brown, Londen, By 
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LECTURES .on the PHILOSOPHY of the HUMAN 
MIND. By Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral 
oony neon. By in the University of Edinburgh ; in 4 vols. 
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TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of EDIN- 
BURGH, vol. IX. Part J. with 15 peg 4to. 1. 5s. 
The NATURAL HISTORY SYST MINERAL- 
Preberg By ee oy Mohs, Professor uf Mineralogy, 


8v 6d. 
MENTS of GEOMETRY and PLANE TRIGO- 
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of Arts and Manufattures. By James Millar, M.D. 
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